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We are told that it was not the custom of the 
ancients to sacrifice to heroes till after sunset. But 
it was their custom to sacrifice to them then : and if 
we imitate their forbearance — if in the life-time of 
those whose mental heroism helps to clear the world 
of the monsters of ignorance, error, and superstition, 
we suffer our gratitude to accumulate in our hearts, 

* A Sermoil, on occasion of the Denth of the Rev. ThoAias Bd- 
sham, preached at the Chapel in Essex Street, Nov. 22, 1829. By 
the Rev. Thomas Madge. Hunter. Bvo. 

Cdimife and Confidence in the Gauae of Christian Tratii: a Ser- 
mon, preached at the New Gravel-Pit Meeting-House, Hackney, on 
Sunday, November 29, in reference to the Death of the Rev. Tiiomas 
Belsham, who departed this Life Noveiii1iel>' 1 1 , 1829*. in the Fighfitfh 
Year of his Age. Together with the Address at his Interment in 
Bunhill Eields, November 20. By Robert Aspland. Hunter, Eaton, 
and Teulon and Fox. 8vo. 

A HumUe Tribate to thfr Memory of the Rev: Thomas Bdsham, 
who departed this Life on Tuesday, November 11, 1829, in tha 
Eightieth Year of his Age. Hunter. 12mo. 

The AccompliBhed Teacher of ReligioQ : a Sermon, preached at the 
New Meeting-House, Birmingham, November 22, 1829, on occasion 
of the Death of the Rev. Thomas Belsham. By John Kentish. 
BimlHigham : Bdcher ahd Son^ London : Hunter. 8vo. 
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year after year, unexpressed, at least in all its ful- 
ness and fervour — it well becomes us also, when the 
night has closed in upon our benefactors, and they 
sleep in the grave's darkness, to complete the imi- 
tation, and bring our offerings of respect and 
gratitude, a manly and a Christian homage, to the 
memory of those who were distinguished for piety, 
worth, and usefulness. It is due to them that their 
names should at length be coupled with that well- 
earned praise, which cannot now be considered as 
flattery, and which there is no longer the possibility 
of their shewing, by subjsequent inconsistency, was 
prematurely and injudiciously bestowed. It is due 
to ourselves that we enrich our minds with the 
images of men whom we may safely venerate ; who 
"being dead yet speak,'' and that more impressively 
than could ever living voice ; and the contemplation 
of whose lives and labours stimulates our aspirations 
after kindred excellence. And it is due to the 
world that we allow not those to be forgotten or 
unhonoured who have toiled for its improvement, 
notwithstanding its disregard or its hostility, and 
conferred benefits upon it which will only by a 
future generation be generally recognized and right- 
ly appreciated. 

This duty is peculiarly incumbent upon Unita- 
rians, for reasons connected both with our internal 
condition, and our external relations. Our churches 
are the sanctuary of Religious Liberty; and the 
members of our societies enjoy and exercise a free- 



dom of thought and speech not tolerated by other 
denominations. We " let every man be fully per- 
suaded' in bis own mind," and encourage him to 
speak his mind ; and only put Christ's yoke upon 
the neck of Christ's disciples. But this very free- 
dom, in which may we stand fest, and abound yet 
more and moi;e, for it is our Christian heritage and 
rich in blessings, diminishes the immediate recom- 
pense which, in other connexions, awaits him who 
ably and successfully serves the cause to which he 
is attached. We have no temporal honours or 
emoluments to bestow ; and we are too jealous of 
our individual independence of thought and action 
to admit of that real though unavowed supremacy, 
that rank in a party, with which sectarianism 
rewards its champions, and which is by no means 
destitute of its accompanying earthly advantages. 
The most highly gifted amongst us are only rec(^- 
nized as fellow-labourers in the pursuit of Truth ; 
they speak to those who will be sure to "judge 
what they say," often to controvert it, sometimes 
to censure it; and the danger rather is that they 
should not be sufficiently "esteemed for their works' 
sake," than that they should become the " lords over 
God's heritage," which "verily have their reward," 
in more thoroughly drilled sects, both established 
and non -established. " One is our Master, even 
Christ, and all we are brethren." But if tliis 
jealousy of our rights make us, like Republii';in<^. 
somewhat niggardly towards the living, it dein:iii(Is 
of our hearts to render the more tmiplf juslifi id 
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the dead; the more especially as the relation in 
which we stand towards other Religionists is, in 
their estimation at least, one of unceasing hostility. 
Too many of them do not scruple to use un« 
lawful weapons, the poisoned shafts of calumny, 
and there is a malignity from which even the grave 
does not shelter. The foul breath of Bigotry has 
vented many a posthumous slander. The object of 
such animosity rests not the less calmly, sleeping 
in Jesus ; and there might be copied for his monu- 
ment the inscription on that of Chillingwortb, 
*^ Nee sentit damna sepulchri ;" but it is the sacred 
duty of those who love Truth to protect the names 
of its departed advocates from insult, and to declare 
that " the memory of the just shai/ be blessi^tT^ 
by those who knew their worth, however virulently 
it may be aspersed, or however daringly it may be 
anathematized. 

To render posthumous praise honourable to the 
individual on whom it is bestowed, and useful to 
society, it is needful that it be discriminative. In- 
definite lajudation is worthless at best, and may 
become pernicious. Seldom has there lived a man 
to whom such a mode of doing honour would be 
less appropriate than it would be io the present 
case. The most becoming tribute to the memory 
of the late Rev. Thomas Belsham must be an 
accurate analysis of what he was and what he did. 
Many persons have much ampler qualifications foi' 
this task than he who is now attempting it ; but he 
has not been an inattentive rea<:ler of Mr. Beisham's 



works, nor a careless observer of his course for 
many years ; and he has the advantage of what has 
been already done by the able authors of the publi- 
cations whose titles are affixed to this article. 

Of Mr. Belsham's personal history it is not our 
present purpose to speak. To do that as it should 
be done, and as we hope it will be done, would 
imply long habits of intimacy, and access to the 
memoranda, correspondence, and other documents, 
which happily remain, and which have been, by his 
direction, consigned to a friend and former pupil, 
who will, we doubt not, worthily discharge the 
very important trust thus confided to him. To give 
the world a faithful picture of the man will be his 
honourable and useful task. Ours is to endeavour 
to portray the Minister; to exhibit and estimate 
him as a Theologian, a Philosopher, a Controver- 
sialist, and a Preacher of the Gospel. 

The outline of Mr. Belsham's life, so far as it is 
needful now to refer to it, is soon sketched. His 
father was an intelligent and respectable Dissenting 
Minister. In 1766, being about seventeen years of 
age, he was admitted a student at Daventry, then 
under the superintendence of Dr. Ashworth and the 
Rev. Thomas Robins. He was appointed Assistant 
Tutor on the completion of his Academical course ; 
and after an interval of three years* absence, during 
which he was pastor of a congr^;ation at Worcester, 
he succeeded Mr. Robins as Divinity Tutor, and 
minister of the Daventry congregation, in the year 
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1781. Leaving this situation, in 1789, in conse- 
quence of his opinions having become Unitarian, he 
retired into an obscurity in which, whatever his 
own humility might dictate, it was not possible he 
should long remain. He was promptly summoned 
from it to become one of the Tutors at the New 
College, Hackney, an office which was soon termi- 
nated by the dissolution of the Institution. In 
1794-, he was chosen to the vacant pulpit of Dr. 
Priestley, by the Gravel-Pit congregation ; and 
eleven years after, he removed to Essex-Street 
Chapel, of which he continued minister till his 
death, although for the last five years the public 
services had chiefly devolved upon his coadjutor and 
successor, the Rev. Thomas Madge. 

Brief as this record is, it contains one event of 
incalculable moment to the individual himself, and 
of no little interest to thousands besides, if conse- 
quences be considered ; we mean his conversion to 
the Unitarian faith. The circumstances of that 
change merit serious consideration. So mighty a 
transformation of opinion presents a phenomenon 
well worthy the attention of all who make the 
human mind an object of scientific study. On that 
of the devout Christian it has far higher claims. It 
is the exhibition of a soul of no ordinary powers 
passing either from darkness into light, or from 
light into darkness ; beconiing emancipated from 
error or else apostatizing from the truth ; and either 
advancing towards the full fruition of gospel salva- 



tion, or sealing its own eternal and wretched doom. 
Happily we have the means of approaching to "see 
this great sight :'^ its particulars are recorded with 
sufficient amplitude to guide our conclusions, if not 
to satisfy all our curiosity. They are thus stated in 
the Memoirs of Lindsey (chap, x.) ; the account in 
the Preface to the Calm Inquiry is to the same 
effect: 

** As a minister, whose priDcipIes were known to be 
what is commonly called evangelical, the author of this 
Memoir had been appointed, in the year 1781, Theological 
Tutor in the Academy at Daventry, which was a con- 
tinuation of the academy under the late pious and cele- 
brated Dr. Doddridge at Northampton, and was supported 
by the trustees of the late William Coward, Esq., who 
bequeathed a considerable estate for the education of 
Dissenting ministers, and for other religious purposes* 
The office of pastor of the Independent congregation at 
Daventry was at that time held in connexion with the 
office of Divinity Tutor, and to this he was also invited. 
The Unitarian controversy, revived with so much ani- 
mation by the writings of Mr. Lindsey and Dr. Priestley, 
and brought home so closely to the feelings by the truly 
Christian and disinterested conduct of the former, in the 
resignation of his vicarage, was at that time in its zenith. 
'And the tutor regarding it as a question of the highest 
importance, conceiving it to be his duty to state it fairly 
before the theological students, and observing that the 
questiou concerning the simple humanity of Christ, which 
was now become the great controversy of the age, was 
scarcely glanced at in Dr. Doddridge's Lectures, which 
were the text^book of the Institution, he determined to 
draw up a new course of I^ectures upon the subject. And 
to this he was impelled by an additional motive, namely. 
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tlie hope of putting a speedy termination to this newly- 
revived controversy; since, whatever respect he enter- 
tained for the abilities, the learning, and the character of 
the great champions of the Unitarian faith, he felt a 
perfect confidence that their arguments would be found 
capable of an easy and eatis&ctory reply ; and whatever 
might be the errors of his own education, be had been 
happily instructed and firmly fixed in the grand prin- 
ciple, that freedom of investigation must ultimately be 
favourable to truth. The method which he pursued in 
instituting this inquiry he has detailed at large in another 
place* It is, therefi>re, sulBficient at present to mention, 
that he first selected all the texts of the New Testament 
upon which the controversy is allowed to depend ; most 
certainly not omitting any which appeared to him favour- 
able to the pre-existence and divinity of Jesus Christ. 
These he arranged under distinct heads ; and under each 
text he iotroduced the explanations of the most approved 
commentators of the Trinitarian, Arian, Socinian, and 
Unitarian hypotheses, very rarely introduciug any theo- 
logical comments of bis own, choosing rather to leave the 
remarks of the different expositors to make their own 
impression upon the minds of his pupils. The labour 
was considerable : but it was not thought burdensome 
either by the teacher or tJbe learner ; the consciousness of 
honest, unbiassed inquiry, and the gradual opening oi 
light, was ample compensation for all. But the result 
was widely different from what had been expected. First, 
the pupils, whose ingenuous miads, not so firmly bound 
by prejudice, were more open to conviction, began to dis- 
card tbe errors of education : and some of them, much to 
the regret of their worthy friends, and not least to that of 
their tutor, became decided Unitarians. The tutor'« 
habits of thinking were more firmly riveted ; and though 
Irom the beginning of the inquiry he was a little surprised 
at discovering so few direct, and, as he thought, une- 
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q«iivocHl assertions of his fovourite doctrine, and though 
in the process of his labours he found himself obliged to 
abandon one text because it was spurious, another 
because it admitted of a different and more potable in- 
terpretation, and so on, and was thus driven by degrees 
out of his strong holds; yet such was the ascendancy 
which the associations of education had obtained over his 
mind, that he does not believe it would hare been in the 
power of argument to have subdited it, had not the nature 
of his office, which made it necessary for him to repeat 
the lectures to successive classes, and which thereby 
compelled his attention again and again to the subject, 
eventually, and almost imperceptibly, overruled his ori* 
ginal prepossessions, and brought him over to the faith to 
which he had certainly no previous partiality, to the 
profession of which he had no interest to induce him, and 
which he had fondly flattered himself that he should 
without much difficulty have overthrown. Those who 
have never changed their opinions, who are not much in 
the habits of inquiry, or who have not watched the vacil- 
lations of the mind when it is deliberating upon subjects 
of high importance, when it is anxious to form a correct 
judgment, when much depends upon the decision, and 
when it once begins to suspect as erroneous what it has 
long regarded as sacred and essential truth^ may wonder 
that the teacher should be so long in making up his mind, 
and that he should not be able to mark the day and the 
hour of his conversion. The fact is, that he was not 
himself aware of it till upon the repetition of a sermon 
which he had preached a few years before, and in which 
the pre-existence of Christ and its concomitant doctrines 
were assumed as facts, he found himself so embarrassed 
from beginning to end, by his sceptical doubts, that he 
determined from that -time to desist from teaching what 
he now first discovered that be no longer believed. This 
was in the autumn of 17B8. And conceiving that, his 
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mind being now made up upon the subject, it was his 
duty no longer to hold his peace, but to bear his public 
testimony to the truth ; and^ at the same time, being con- 
scious that he no longer possessed the qualiBcations which 
were deemed essential to the offices he sustained, and re- 
garding it as both unhandsome and unjust to put his friends 
under the disagreeable necessity of dismissing him from 
his office, which they probably would have thought it their 
duty to do ; at least, being fully persuaded that it was 
right to give them their option in the case, he determined 
to resign both the Academy and the congregation. His 
resignation of the former he sent in to the trustees in 
January, 1789^ requesting them to keep it concealed till 
March, as it would be impossible for him to quit his situ- 
ation till midsummer; and he had no desire to make him- 
self the topic of conversation till it became absolutely 
necessary."— Pp. 285—291. 

Whether Mr. Belsham was right in his views of 
the teachings of scripture upon the person of Christ, 
before or after this great change, it is fpr every in- 
dividual to decide for himself by a direct appeal to 
scripture. There he will find " the Judge that ends 
the strife." But there are several points in the 
narrative to which it is desirable that attention 
should be directed, especially the previous character 
of the individual, the manner in which his inquiries 
were conducted, the effect of his convictions upon 
his situation and prospects, and his subsequent con- 
duct and feelings. 

Mr. Belsham^s conversion took place in the full 
maturity of his mind and character. He was be- 
tween thirty and forty years of age when he com- 
menced the investigation, in which he continued to 
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be engaged during the lapse of seven or eight years. 
For his mental abilities and attainments, his moral 
habits, and his personal piety, we have what is per- 
haps the best evidence which, after so long a time 
has elapsed, can possibly be appealed to, in the sa- 
tisfactory results of the investigations which it must 
be presumed were instituted on occasion of the se- 
veral appointments which had been conferred upon 
him. He had been subjected to four ordeals of this 
description. The verdict of the Trustees of the 
seminary at Daventry, in his original selection for 
the Assistant Tutorship about 1770, and when he 
was invited to fill the Divinity Chair in 1781) stnd • 
that of the congregations at Worcester and Daventry, 
cannot lightly be set aside now. He had evidently 
earned, and retained, a feeling of deep respect, as an 
accomplished and faithful Christian minister, in the 
opinions of those who had every opportunity, and 
every inducement, to observe him closely and judge 
him strictly. He was not a man to be blown about 
by every wind of doctrine. His was no unformed, 
uninformed, and unexercised mind. Could we 
imagine for a moment the formal carrying on of in- 
quiry by delegation, and the ascertaining of religious 
truth by substitute, he was a man to whom unlearned 
Christians might have come with confidence, saying. 
Examine and decide this controversy for us. If not 
that of such a man, let us be told whose conversion 
is of importance, and ought to impress the hor— ^ 
and humble mind with the duty of fo**"' ' 
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partially examining the subject in dispute* It will 
be difficult to mention any quality required in such 
an one, a possessor of which gannot be indicated in 
the illustrious list of converts to which he belongs, 
enriched as it is with the names of Watts, Lindsey, 
R. Robinson, and many others ; and it will be diffi* 
cult among them to point out one whose character 
^ould give more weight to his conversion. 

The mode in which the investigation was con- 
ducted corresponded with the nature and importance 
of the subject. He first collected the whole of the 
evidence from the New Testament. This operation 
was, in itself, favourable to a right conclusion. In 
thus going over the New Testament, an unbiassed 
mind would not only possess itself of the separate 
passages supposed to bear upon the argument, but 
would receive that impression which the general 
aspect of the sacred volume is calcukted to produce. 
It would thus be prepared to judge better of the 
letter of particular texts by the spirit of the whole. 
It is prd>able that, though he mi^t not himself 
perceive it, Mr. Belsham^s ftjrmer opinions received 
a considerable shock from this first operation. His 
next step was to arrange that evidence, thus col- 
lected, under distinct heads ; a process retidexed 
necessary by the nature of the subject, and which 
he accomplished in a manner eminently impartial 
and lucid. The que^ion of the supreme deity of 
Christ was, by this means^ disentangled from that of 
his pre^xistence ; and each scheme of pre-existence 
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was also presented in connexion with the real or 
apparent amount of scriptural evidence in its behalf. 
It might seem that it only remained now to draw 
the conclusive inference from the whole, in reliance 
on the Divine blessing for its correctness. But that 
blessing is best sought in the use of all the aid which 
Providence puts within our reach ; and it was well 
to complete what had been done by allowing a hear- 
ing to the different systems in the persons of their 
most esteemed commentators, whose explanations, 
are therefore appended, in juxta-position with each 
other, and with the text which they so differently 
expound. The whole vinas then subjected to re- 
peated consideration and revision. What more 
c6ulti the disciple do to ascertain his Master^s doc- 
trine? Who has ever better prepared himself to 
offer the prayer of faith, 

" Be gracious, heaven ! for now laborious man 
Hath done his part*'? 

And is it not more in the spirit of the gospel to 
believe that heaven zs^as gracious, than to imagine 
that all this honest toil ended in being abandoned 
to ** strottg delusion that he might believe a lie" to 
his soul^s destruction ? 

The effect upon Mr. Belsham's situation and 
pn>6pects was certainly not such as could give him 
any bias towards the conclusions at which he finally 
arrived. A man may be in a situation much less 
comfortable and honourable than that which NTr. 
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Belsham occupied at Daventry, and yet feel it a very 
severe sacrifice to relinquish it, at the age of forty, 
and begin life afresh, with perhaps new occupations 
to engage in, new friends to seek, and new con- 
nexions to form. Nor is this the strongest form of 
the temptation to equivocate with his own mind and 
conscience. It is a fearful thing to meet the altered 
<;ountenances of religious associates, persons loved 
and respected, and whose love and respect had been 
mutual. The moral principle itself will often seem 
to plead against its own dictates, and hold out the 
prospect of continued and extensive usefulness as a 
bribe for a silent compromise with error. A time, 
too, is required for opinions to work themselves into 
feelings, for the newly embraced doctrines to gene- 
rate their own devotional and practical atmosphere* 
The heart will linger in its accustomed haunts, amid 
its long-cherished associations, long after the voice of 
the judgment has commanded to " arise and go 
hence.^^ Not lightly does the writer express his 
conviction that instances are far from being rare, in 
the secret annals of orthodoxy, in which the spirit 
hasfainted under the commencement of these fiery 
trials, and shrunk back from enduring their con- 
tinuance into a state, our pity for which cannot be 
greater than our disapproval of the system which 
creates the temptation. How Mr. Belsham felt and 
met this crisis will be best shewn by the following 
letters, which were written at the time, and ad- 
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dressed to his friend, the Rev. Samuel Palmer, of 
Hackney, by one of the members of whose femily 
we have been fiivoured with copies of them : 

** But I hasten to mention, that as you have been very 
explicit in the declaration of your sentiments to me, and I 
have been equally frank iu the remarks I have made upon 
them, 1 thmk that you have a right to be acquainted with 
my sentiments, and I hope that you, in return, will be 
equally free, and amicabfy severe, if you please, ui your 
remarks upon them, and in your advice to me with re- 
spect to them. Vou have hinted more than once that you 
thought my principles very nearly coincided with those of 
Dr. Priestley. I could mention a variety of particulars 
in which 1 very widely differ from the Doctor, and with 
regard to which I could, if I thouglit it either honourable 
or honest, raise my character for orthodoxy, by joining 
with open mouth in the general cry against him. 

*' But to speak the truth, I do very plainly see that the 
principles which I have now adopted, and that after what 
appears to rae to be the most close, patient, and impartial 
study of the subject, and which I have received with the 
greatest reluctance, and very much against my expectation 
and my will, are strictly and properly Unitarian ; and I 
feel myself so fixed in these sentiments, that I begin 
almost to wonder that I could ever be an Arian. 1 do 
not mean nor wish to enter into any argument with you 
apon this subject. 1 hope that you will never see, what 
1 think that I clearly see, viz, that your sentiments very 
nearly correspond with my own, except in the trifling cir- 
cumstance of the pre-exiatence t^ the human eouI of 
Christ. I do not wish you to be involved in the embar- 
raosment in which I now find myself j but I wish for your 
advice and opinion how I ought to act. 

" What step do you think it light for me, in my pe- 
eoliar drcumatances, to take ? Ought I to go on wtt*' 
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the Academy and the Congregation without taking any 
notice of the material change that has taken place in my 
sentiments, till it is discovered by others, and intimations 
are given that it is proper that I should withdraw ; or 
ought I at once to acquaint the Trustees and the Congre- 
gation with the change of my principles, and leave it to 
them to determine whether they choose to retain as their 
minister and tutor a person whose sentiments are so very 
materially altered from what they were at his appointment 
to office seven years ago ? 

" This is a nice and difficult question, and much of the 
peace of my future life depends upon the decision of it : 
I beg the favour of you to give me your opinion frankly 
and faithfully, and I must confide in your friendship not 
to divulge, for the present at least, the discovery which I 
have made to you, and which I believe is not suspected 
by any individual in the congregation, not even by the 
perspicacious Mr. Robins* 

'^Notwithstanding the difficulty into which I have 
brought myself, I am not sorry for the pains that I have 
taken in the investigation of the subject. I can appeal to 
the Searcher of hearts, that if I err, it is not a voluntary 
error : I have taken all the pains I could to gain informa- 
tion ; I have with great reluctance admitted it into my 
mind ; I have earnestly implored illumination from above ; 
I have done all that I can do ; and I have now made up 
my mind, and am willing to abide the consequence. 

'^ I do not know whether I may ever hope to appear in 
your pulpit again, but I hope you will not banish me from 
your fire-side. I look upon you as well as myself to be 
an inquirer after truth; and if you are not perfectly en- 
lightened, you at least see men as trees walking, and your 
inquisitive mind will not stop till it has found rest in the 
principles of true Unitaaianism and genuine Christianity. 
" Yours very sincerely and affectionately, 
« Davmtry, Feb. 20, 1789." " T. Bbi3ham. 
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'^ Shall I hide from my friend the thing that I do ? t 
asked his advice^ and he has been so very ready and so 
very frank in giving it, and his sentiments so nearly con- 
cur with my own, that I think he will have some reason 
to complain that I have not treated him with honour, if 
I do not let him know exactly how matters stand. 

'^ I had no doubt in my own mind as to the steps pro- 
per to be taken at the time that I wrote to ask your opi- 
nion. I had actually taken the most decisive measures, 
but I wished by sounding you to have your free, unbiassed 
opinion upon a question which you apprehended to be still 
in suspense, 

" My mind has been gradually advancing to Unitarian 
principles (N. B. I allow you to be a Unitarian as well as 
myself) for some time past. My difficulties upon that 
subject have been gradually lessening ; and since I have 
been reading the lectures this session, my mind has been 
more and more confirmed in these views ; and the revo* 
lotion which has taken place in my sentiments has been 
attended with so much reluctance and so many struggles, 
generally so contrary to my expectations, almost to my 
inclinations, that I think it impossible that I should ever 
see the doctrine in a different light from what I now do. 
Vestigia nulla retrorsum, from the lion's den of Uni- 
tarianism. 

^ I now consider myself as being, upon the one hand, 
totally different from what I was when Mr. Coward's 
Trustees chose me to the Academy ; and, upon the other, 
as disqualified horn suppljring the generality of Dissenting 
congregations who ought to be supplied firom Mr. Coward's 
Academy with suitable ministers. I had no doubt, there- 
fore^ that honour and duty required that I should quit my 
present situation, and I determined to resign. This re- 
solution I formed about October last. I did not mention 
a word of it to any person in the world till the latter end 
of January, when I sent my letter of resignation to Mr. 

B 3 
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Coward's Trustees, at the same time assigning my rea- 
sons. The next week I received a very handsome letter 
from Mr. Paice, in which he acquainted me, that my re- 
signatian was accepted. 

*^ Of this event there are no persons in the kingdom who 
have any knowledge at present, but Mr. C.'s Trustees, 
Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Pett, and yourself. 

*^ It is remarkable that the affairs both of the Congre- 
gation and the Academy are at this time peculiarly pro- 
mising. Two or three new families of Dissenters are 
come to live in the town, — the Sunday-school is thriving, 
—the young people have formed themselves into a society, 
and a considerable number of them are coming to the 
Lord's table, and I do not know that we have any com* 
plaint or uneasiness. — The members of my. family are 
universally orderly, diligent, and well-behaved; and 
though a considerable number are to leave the house this 
vacation, I have already the prospect of twelve or fourteen 
new students, which is a ' greater number than I have 
known of, at this time of the year, since I kept the 
Academy. 

*^ It is a little mortifying to give up every thing at a 
time when prospects are so very promising. It is still 
more mortifying to find, that the very pains I have taken 
to qualify myself for the station I am in, have operated 
directly contrary to my intention and expectations. Had 
I contented myself with going over the old lectures in a 
slovenly way, I might have been Tutor at Daventry as 
long as 1 lived. I am sure I never could have changed 
my principles had I taken less pains in the business than 
. I actually have, — and because I have thought it my duty 
to tkke pains in acquiring thorough information upon the 
subjects treated of in. the lectures, behold, I am all at once 
incapacitated for the office I sustain, and am doomed, to- 
gether with my lucubrations, to retire to silence, solitude, 
and oblivion. After all, I don't repent of what I have 
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done. — I am in the hand of a wise and good Providence. — 

If r am to be honoured as an instrument of further service, 

some door of usefulness will be opened before me ; and 

though it is painful to be laid aside in the midst of life^ 

yet if such is the will of my heavenly Father, I would bow 

to his disposal with an unrepining heart, and say, ' Thy 

will be done," 

** Believe me, my dear Friend, 

" Yours very sincerely and affectionately, 

'< T. Belsham. 
" Daoentrjf^ March 3, 1789." 

The lingeriiigs of human feeling, the decision of 
a sincere lover of truth, and the humble resignation 
to the Divine Will of a genuine servant of Christ, 
are beautifully exemplified in these letters. 

If we look to the fruits of this conversion to Uni- 
tarianism, none of those deadly symptoms are to be 
perceived which should have followed an apostacy 
from saving truth to fatal error. Unitarianism is 
said to tend to Infidelity ; and Mr. Belsham's mind 
was ..not one to stop short of the legitimate conse- 
quences of any tenet which he held, however ob- 
noxious those consequences might be. What are 
the traces of this tendency during the forty years of 
his life which followed, and which were dedicated 
to the service of Christianity with an undiminished 
sense of its worth, reliance on its promises, and zeal 
for its promotion? His latest and his constant 
feeling on this subject appears in the last paragraph 
of his last published work. He is discoursing on 
the Cessation of Miraculous Powers after the Age 
of the Apostles, and concludes thus : 
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*^ There is in the diviue religion of Jesus, as it is exhi- 
bited in the records of the New Testament, a simplicity, 
an energy, a majesty, which at once irradiates the under* 
standing and convinces the judgment, which captivates 
and rules the heart It disdains the disgraceful support 
of fictitious miracles and pious frauds. It asks not the 
continuance even of those real and splendid displays of 
divine power which were necessary to its first introduc- 
tion. Christianity stands alone. Under the protection 
of Divine Providence, it has borne the shock of more than 
seventeen centuries. And it is now more deeply rooted 
than ever. It shall endure and flourish till the end of 
time ; and revolving centuries shall but add to its beauty 
and its glory, till in the end its branches shall extend over 
the whole earth, and all the nations shall be gathered 
under its shadow. Hasten, O Lord, this glorious period. 
May thy kingdoip come !''^*Sermons, VoL II. p. 495. 

This is not the language of a mind which was 
disaffected towards Divine Revelation, and it well 
corresponds with the tenor of his feelings and con* 
duct. No deficiency of zeal for what he deemed 
sacred truth will be alleged against him ; and yet bis 
piety was unimpaired by bis habits of controversy. 
The deep reverence of his devotion was exceedingly 
impressive ; yet it was not further removed from the 
offensive familiarity in prayer which some assume, 
than from the slavish terror of superstitious worship. 
Of his faithfulness as a Christian pastor we shall 
have to speak presently. Of his deportment in 
social life, how many of us there are who can 
attest the accuracy of the picture which 'A Sincere 
Mourner* has drawn ! 

'^ Nothing could exceed the amenity of Mr. Bclsliam's 
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manners in social life. With talents and attainments that 
rendered him so much an object of interest, he was en- 
tirely free from the vanity of displaying his powers, and of 
engrossing attention to himself. In the friendly circle he 
was at once dignified, courteous, and cheerful, and all 
spontaneously paid him their tribute of admiration and 
respect. When the conversation touched on topics of 
literature, metaphysics, morals, or the evidences and doc- 
trines of religion, his remarks were sure to be instructive. 
There was a peculiar distinctness as well as pertinency 
of thought in what he said. It made a deep impression^ 
and always tended to improvement. 

'* To the children of sorrow he was a most humaixe, 
sympathizing, and considerate benefactor, ever ready to 
lighten their burthens and dry their tears. He would 
look into their wants, and would speak of them to others. 
The cause of learning and religion had his heart and his 
prayers. His pecuniary contributions in its support were 
nobly generous, unmeasured in many cases even by his 
ability. 

'^ For some years his health had been gradually de- 
clining. His disease often assumed an alarming charac- 
ter : but he knew the goodness of the ever-present Helper 
in whom he trusted, and he was not afraid. He perceived 
that ' the shadows of the evening were stretched out;' but 
his faith in the precious promises of the gospel was 
steadfast, and it filled him with serenity and peace — a 
serenity and a peace which earth has no power to give or 
take away. His warfare is now accomplished — his toils 
and his trials are past, and he is gone !— gone to his bright 
reward in a far happier and holier state, where there will 
be no more death, and where we shall praise our God not 
merely for his mercies which have gladdened us, but also 
for the troubles which have brought us low."— Pp. 18 — 
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Whatever, then, may be said of the faith from 



which Mr. Belsham departed, that which he adopted 
and adhered to, enabled him to live and die as be- 
came a Christian. His conduct adorned the gospel, 
and his heart felt its consolations. Let bigotry 
** lay her hand on her mouth, and her mouth in the 
dust,^^ and confess the presence of the Christian 
Spirit, though she may not yet acknowledge that of 
the Christian Doctrine.* 



* The Congregational Magazine for January, has presented its 
readers with an Obituary of Mr. Belsham, in which, amongst sundry 
errors and misstatements, is the following very insidious paragraph : 

" Two days of perfect consciousness preceded hb dissolution, but 
it is reported that an ominous silence was muntuned upon the opi- 
nions of the past, and the prospects of the future. If this be true, it 
will become the surviving champions of Unitarianism to expliun the 
melancholy fact." 

The insinuation is as untrue as the mode of putting it forth is un- 
manly. For several days before his death, Mr. Belsham had lost the 
power of distinct articulation ; but even in that state, he found means 
to express, in a way which could not be mistaken, the composure of 
his mind. During some days previous, he suffered severely, and it 
was evident that the .hand of death was on him ; but then, and so 
long as the power of speech was allowed him, there was no silence 
" upon the opinions of the past," or *' the prospects of the future," 
but such allusions to both, indicating principles unshaken and hopes 
undimmed, intermingled with acts of devotion, as became the humble 
and futhful minister of Christ when about to render up his account 
to his Lord. 

The writer has screened himself from the charge of inventing this 
report ; he is, or at least he appears as being, only its propagator. 
The difference is not materiaL The existence of a propensity to 
falsify the death-bed behaviour of Unitarians has not now been ma- 
nifested for the first time. " It will become the surviving cham- 
pions of Trinitariamsm to explain the melancholy fiEu;t." 

The Obituary concludes with the foUowing admonition to Uni- 
tarians : 

'* The present state of the Unitarian body in this country must be 
to the friends of Evangelical religion most satisfactory, while the 
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In the services which Mr. Belsham subsequently 
rendered • to Unitarian Christianity, his numerous 
publications first present themselves to notice ; and 
amongst these, the first place is due to that import- 
ant v(rork of which he is known to have been the 



general failure of its efforts at borne and abroad^ may well caU its 
surviving members and advocates to pause, and solemnly re-examine 
tbe question, ' lest baply they be found fighting against God.' " 

The writer of this admonition must labour under considerable mis- 
take both as to the character of the persons to whom he addresses it, 
and as to the assumed facts on which it is founded. What with the 
allurements of the Establishment on the one hand, and the bigotry of 
the Orthodox Dissenters on the other, the ranks of Unitarianism are 
kept tolerably well purged of all who can be drawn or driven from 
their principles ; of all who require the concurrence of a multitude 
to satisfy them that they are in the right path; and who doubt the 
dictates of the " still small voice" of truth, unless it find an imme- 
diate response in the clamours of popular applause. They have 
counted the cost of being in a minority. 

It is not impossible tiiat the last Report of the Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and some recent articles occasioned by it in this publication, 
may have led the Congregationalist into the other mistake with which 
he is so well satisfied. Accustomed as he is to the way in which re- 
ligious societies deal with the public in their reports, this is not sur- 
prising. Fresh from such documents as they send forth, we can 
excuse his mistaking the frank exposure of occasional and temporary 
ftulures and discouragements, and the fervent rebuke of indifference, 
for an intimation of that total discomfiture whose approach it might 
indicate in other connexions. We can excuse, too, his forgetting 
every symptom of progressiveness, however solid and dedsive, which, 
from the very nature of the case, would not be forced on his notice, 
or perhaps adverted to at all in the productions referred to. Our 
'* fidlure" abroad will bear a very advantageous comparison with the 
success of evangelical missions in the same region ; and at home it 
must be a most unthankful view of the dealings of Providence which 
could make us suspect that we were ** fighting against God." All 
thai we require, and what by the blessing of heaven we hope to excite, 
is, more activity to reap the fields that are already ripe, or that are 
fast ripenug, unto the harvest. 
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responsible Editor, The Improved Version of the 
New Testament. 

The utility of this performance has been some- 
times underrated, from searching for it in a wrong 
direction. No such attempt can, or ought to super- 
sede the use of the Common Version in the pulpit 
and the closet. The phraseology with which our 
earliest devout associations are entwined, and which 
therefore must needs be the most powerful in ex- 
citing pious feeling, should never be relinquished 
but when its abandonment is required by truth and 
conscience. The language of the Common Version 
is the mother tongue of Devotion. It well deserves 
to be so ; and not the less on account of some few 
antiquated forms of speech, such as a modern trans- 
lator would study to introduce when he was render- 
ing an ancient original. But although for these 
purposes the Common should not be superseded by 
the Improved Version, there is great advantage to 
be derived from their conjoint use in attaining a 
knowledge of the Scriptures. It is almost too ob- 
vious to remark, that no two translators, however 
learned and faithful, would render a passage of any 
length into English by the very same words. The 
sense may be substantially the same, but there will 
be shades of diiSerence in the expressions ; and that 
sense will be the more perfectly comprehended by 
the mere English reader from his comparison of the 
versions. Familiarity with the sound of words 
often imposes itself upon the mind for a perception 
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of their meaning. This is particularly liable to 
occur, and does in fact very extensively occur, to "^ 

devout readers of the New Testament. It is one 
evil, amongst many benefits, resulting from early 
acquaintance with, and deep veneration for, the lan- 
guage of scripture. The best remedy is the perusal 
of a version of which the phraseology is as dissimilar \i 

as is consistent with strict fidelity. CampbelPs 
translation of the Gospels, Wakefield's and New* 
comers of the whole New Testament, were well 
adapted for this purpose. The Improved Version, 
formed on the basis of the latter, gave it an extent s^ 

of circulation which it never before possessed ; and 
the very diversity of style which disqualified it for 
use, as to devotional purposes, rendered its aid effi- 
cient for detecting that self-deception which had 
mistaken a recollection of the words for a knowledge 
of the sense of scripture. Then the Improved Ver- 
sion gave the public the original text, as far as it has 
been recovered by the most diligent and successful 
criticism. The produce of the labours of the learned 
was made oommon property. God's word was 
cleansed from man's additions. Christians have a 
right to its possession so purified; but by whom 
else has that right been practically recognized ? 
What have the wise and the powerful of other deno- 
miinations done for the unlearned in this particular ? 
They have left the community to this day without 
the Word of God in its pure and undefiled state. 
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Public authority only sanctions, Churches only use, 
Bible Societies only circulate, and Missionaries only 
translate from, an interpolated text ; and one which 
they all know and allow to be interpolated. How 
good and pious men answer for this to their own 
consciences it concerns not us to inquire. But it 
does concern us that they who have the honesty and 
the courage to separate the chaff from the wheat, 
and to put into the hands of the people the words 
written by the apostles without the forgeries which 
have been added, should be remembered with honour 
and with blessing. And further, the Improved 
Version not only gave the mere English reader the 
results of the Critic^s researches, and the Translator's 
labours, but furnished him with a rich collection of 
materials for the formation of his own judgment 
upon disputed matters. The Introduction and 
Notes are a noble monument of the learning, indus- 
try, and zeal of the Editor. He has laid bare the 
arcana of biblical criticism to vulgar gaze ; brought 
it down, as Socrates did philosophy, from the clouds 
to the abodes of common life ; and on many a point 
which it used to be the privilege of the learned to 
discuss, made the right of private judgment no lon- 
ger a dead letter to the many, but one which they 
may safely and profitably exercise. Defects and 
errors in this great work there undoubtedly are ; but 
it contains also, to a considerable extent, materials 
for their correction ; and no student of the New 
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Testament, learned or unlearned, can fail, but 
through his own fault, of finding its assistance 
highly valuable. 

The earliest of Mr. Belsham's publications, with 
the exception of single sermons, was the " Review 
of Mr. Wilberforce's Treatise, entitled * A Practical 
View of the prevailing Religious System of Pro- 
fessed Christians,^ ^' &c., 1798. This work remains 
the most complete statement of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity which we have from his pen. What he con- 
sidered the doctrines and the spirit of the gospel are 
exhibited in contrast with those of the popular sys- 
tem as portrayed by the respectable, eloquent, and 
devout author of- the " Practical View.*' Faith is 
opposed to faith, spirit to spirit, tendency to ten- 
dency. The Divine character is vindicated from 
the imputation of vindictiveness, human nature from 
that of total depravity, and Christian morality from 
that of useless austerity. There is little, and the 
occasion did not require it, of minute and elaborate 
discussion. The writer's object was a general view 
of the two Creeds in contrast ; and that object is 
accomplished in a complete, perspicuous, and im- 
pressive manner. " Look on this picture, and on 
that.'' A rapid glance is cast over the whole circle 
of theological topics. It is the glance of one who 
knows the region well ; who is familiar with all its 
heights and depths ; and who has thoroughly mas- 
tered in detail the several particulars which are here 
presented in combination as a whole. There is 
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great power in this work, more, we think, than in 
any other of Mr. Belsham's productions, though he 
was always any thing but feeble. The subject itself 
was elevating; the great principles and general 
views of Christian truth are ever pre-eminently so ; 
and he felt the inspiring dignity of his theme. 

His next important work was not theological, 
though its connexion with and bearing upon theo- 
logy are sufficiently evident. In 1801, he published 
the " £lements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind and of Moral Philosophy/' 

Although this book cannot be recommended now, 
in preference to many others, as a manual of mental 
{^ilosophy, there are portions of it whose worth is 
unrivalled. Chapters ix., xi. and xii. may be par* 
ticularly specified, on the Will, on Immateriality 
and Materialism, and on the Natural Evidence o£ a 
Future Life. They are most admirable summaries 
of the arguments advanced on both sides of the ques- 
tions to which they refer. The Author manifests 
his own opinions, and they were decided ones ; but 
Mr. B6lsham was remarkable for never diminishing 
by his statement, but very often increasing the force 
of objections against his own opinions. It was an 
honourable peculiarity. It evinced the sincerity 
with which he declared that " to him, truth was 
victory.'^ The merit of these summary statements 
has triumphed over sectarian antipathies, and been 
recognized by men whose enlightened minds and 
hostile cfeeds conferred a double value on their 
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praise. Wherever the truth may be on these much 
contested points, it will be long before the evidence 
virill be any where found more concisely and yet 
luminously exhibited than in this volume. 

Mr. Belsham was, as is well known, a follower of 
Hartley ; and resolved all mental phaenomena into 
the association of ideas. His theory of morals is 
such as most naturally, and as he thought necessa« 
rily, follows from that doctrine. He defines virtue 
to be " the tendency of an action, affection, habit, 
or character, to the ultimate happiness of the agent.^^ 
He contends that, " under the government of perfect 
wisdom and benevolence,^^ the ultimate happiness 
of the individual must needs coincide with '^ the 
greatest general good ;^^ and concludes that " self- 
love and benevolence can only be reconciled by re* 
ligion.'^ There are but eighty octavo pages of this 
treatise ; and as much real knowledge of the subject 
may be gained by their study as by that of the same 
number of volumes. Every moral system of cele- 
brity is noticed and characterized. The fallacies on 
which many of them are founded are exposed by a 
few sentences in which the combination of brevity, 
simplicity, and conclusiveness, is very striking. 
This part of the volume should be kept in print and 
in circulation. A clear notion of the principle of 
morality is of more importance to its steady and 
consistent practice than many are apt to suppose. 
Without it there will occur, even in common life, 
cases of conscience in which we shall often be sadly 
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afloat, and sometiines go sadly astray. Nor are we 
safe in our interpretations of the preceptive passages 
of scripture without this guidance. How else can 
the local and temporary be distinguished with any 
degree of certainty from the permanent and univer- 
sal ? The test indeed is sanctioned, nay, it is fur- 
nished by scripture itself. The New Testament 
does not contain a code of laws, prescribing par- 
ticular actions, with penalties annexed ; but moral 
principles, which are, to a considerable extent, left 
to be applied by ourselves to the peculiar circum- 
stances in which our lot may be cast. It always 
supposes, and sometimes expresses, a general notion 
of goodness, a definition of virtue, which coincides, 
as seems to us, with that laid down by our Author 
in this brief but valuable and useful treatise. 

The remarks on Mr. Belsham's change of opinion 
having already conveyed our estimate to the reader 
of his Calm Inquiry, we pass on to his Memoirs of 
Theophilus Lindsey. 

It is interesting to observe the strong affection 
and deep veneration with which Mr. Belsham ever 
regarded his excellent predecessor. They indicate 
his heartfelt appreciation of moral worth ; for in 
ability and attainment it can scarcely be imagined 
that he was wholly unconscious of a superiority 
which must be sufficiently evident to any one who 
has compared their productions. Mr. Belsham^s 
mind was of a much more sinewy and gigantic 
frame. It was to the Unitarian Confessor that his 
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homage was paid, and the emotion was deep and 
enduring in proportion to the rare merit of its ob- 
ject. Through the more than twenty years that he 
survived, their past intercourse seemed ever present 
to his memory and their future reunion to his hope. 
What Mr. Lindsey would have thought and felt 
would occur strongly to his mind at a very recent 
period, and in matters of comparatively trifling 
interest. The source of this feeling was, that he 
believed his character " to have been as free from 
blemish, and to have approached as near to perfec- 
tion, as human frailty would admit, or as that of any 
individual since the apostolic age.^^ There is some- 
thing very touching and impressive in the following 
passage towards the conclusion of his sermon, de- 
livered on occasion of Mr. Lindsey's death, which 
occurred on the 11th of November, 1807. 

^'Beloved, venerable friend, farewell. To have been 
admitted as an associate in labour and in friendship with 
thee, and with thy most worthy and revered coadjutor 
Dr. Priestley, lias been the chief privilege of my life. To 
have paid this last tribute of affection and homage to thy 
memory and thy virtues has been the most honourable . 
office in which I could engage. And to be united again to 
the same society, and in the- same employments in a 
better and happier state, is the sublimest felicity to which 
I aspire." 

In becoming the biographer of his friend and 
predecessor, it naturally devolved on Mr. Belsham 
to delineate the then state of Unitarianism, and its 
previous history, at least in its relations to the 

c 
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Church of England, and^so far as this had not been 
done in the " Historical View/^ Mr. Lindsey^s 
name is identified with that portion of our annals, 
and the record is worthy of his memory. In like 
manner should Mr. Belsham's life be the continued 
history of our cause, from that time to the present, 
nor can there be any le^ck of materials to render it 
as full of instruction and of encouragement. 

The chapter which relates to American Unita- 
rianism was reprinted in that country,- and occa- 
sioned a very animated controversy. Its statements 
were not affected, as to their general correctness ; 
and considerable good resulted in the more bold 
and active assertion of their peculiar opinions to 
which our Transatlantic brethren were thereby 
led. 

But the great worth of the work is in its moral 
tone and tendency. That single-hearted servant of 
Christ has left an ever-memorable example of the 
purest integrity. It was enough for him to hear 
the voice of the master ; he was prepared to go whi- 
thersoever it might call him. His humble piety, 
his earnest inquiries after the path of duty, his 
prompt determination and no less prompt action, 
his unfailing trust in Providence, his rejection of 
all compromise between the world and conscience, 
and his meek and holy resignation, form a picture 
which it was a privilege for his biographer to por- 
tray, and is a privilege for us to possess. We rise 
from the perusal with the emotions which are due 
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to a moral benefactor. When the world shall have 
become worthy of such men, if the causes, under 
heaven's blessing, of so mighty a change can be 
distinctly traced, their histories, recorded by kin- 
dred minds, will probably be found to have been 
amongst the most efficient agencies of the felicitous 
transformation. 

The Translation and Exposition of PauPs Epis^ 
ties, the produce of labour continued, at intervals^ 
for thirty years, is a work which must ultimately 
find its place, and that a prominent one, on the 
shelves of every good theological library. 

For the production of a commentary of high 
merit and permanent worth, Mr. Belsham was emi- 
nently qualified. If he did not bring to the task 
that profound and extensive acquaintance with 
classical literature which some have possessed, he 
was intimately and critically conversant with the 
Greek of the New Testament and the Septuagint, 
which is a much mot^e important requisite; his 
attainments as a scholar were of no mean or limited 
description ; and he well knew how to avail himself 
of whatever could enrich his work in the researches 
of the most eminent philologists. His translation 
is avowedly rather " Eclectic*' than original, and 
the remark may also be applied to his exposition. 
He did not affect novelty in the one, or eloquence 
in the other. His object was to elucidate the mean* 
ing of his author, and he has succeeded to a far 
greater extent than any commentator who preceded 
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hitn. From whatever quarter it might come, he 
welcomed any version, any paraphrase, any criti- 
cism, by which any of the " things hard to be un- 
derstood*^ in the Apostle's writings could be ren- 
dered more intelligible. By accumulation, com- 
parison, and selection, he constructed from the 
materials furnished by others the most complete 
work of the kind which has yet been produced. By 
the constant exercise of a sound judgment; by 
steady adherence to the principles of interpretation 
which he had laid down for his own guidance ; and 
by ever keeping in view the design of the writer in 
each of his epistles, and the drift and bearing of his 
argument, as previously ascertained by those mas- 
terly analyses which are exhibited in the work itself, 
he gave a harmony and unity to the whole, as un- 
broken as if it had been the entire original produc- 
tion of a single mind. Some few discrepancies 
which there are in it, are evidently occasioned by the 
variations which must take place in the mind during 
so long a period, rather than by the plan which he 
pursued. It would be difficult to point out any 
work, with which this can fairly be compared, in 
which they are not much more abundant. 

There can be little doubt that in process of time 
this great contribution to biblical criticism will 
render important service to the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity. The latent proofs with which the 
Epistles abound, that PauPs apostleship was of 
Christ, and that Christ's mission was of God, are 
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wrought out and set in the clearest light and most 
Convincing form. Evidence, most forcible and im- 
pressive, of the reality of the gospel revelation, is 
elicited where the careless reader would not have 
suspected its existence; and in passages often, 
which, if they had not repelled by their seeming 
obscurity, would have been deemed fruitful only in 
objections and difficulties. Nor is the eflFect of the 
light thus collected and thrown upon the pages of 
this portion of Scripture less fatal to the specula- 
tions of the Trinitarian than to the objections of 
the Unbeliever. The modes of expression which 
have so long been associated with his peculiar tenets 
are traced to their sources, watched in their appli- 
cation, and shewn to afford him not even the sha- 
dow of support. The marked Unitarian character 
of the historical books of the New Testament had 
long ago forced itself into notice; and the various 
shifts and evasions resorted to by the advocates of 
the opposite doctrine had distinctly shewn that in 
the Gospels and the Acts they felt themselves upon 
hostile ground. Retreating from the light of our 
Lord's preaching and that of his apostles, they 
sought shelter in the obscurity and intricacies of 
epistles, those of Paul especially, which, from tlie 
very species of composition to which they belong, 
the circumstances in which they originated, the 
allusions with' which they abound, and the peculiar 
character of the writer, must needs afford them an 
ample covert,* and one from which it would not be 
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easy to dislodge them. It was fitting that the 
mysteries of modern orthodoxy should pretend to 
derive their brightest proof from those productions 
which w^re comparatively dark to contemppraries, 
and even to a brother apostle. The eye which 
cannot, or will not, behold objects in the sunshine, 
may well rejoice when clouds interpose or mista 
arise, and hail their gloom as the best medium for 
distinct vision. But it was also fitting that this 
resource should be cut off ; that as far as is possible 
in this distant age, thq obscurities of these epistlesi 
should be dispelled, and their difiiculties explained ; 
tkusA the gospels and the epistles should be harmon- 
ized, not by the mystification of the former, but by 
the exposition of the latter ; that the consistency 
should be evinced betwecQ the general principles 
which Paul has distinctly and solemnly affirnoed, 
and the phraseology which in argument be has 
occasionally employed ; that his meaning should be 
traced throughout h]3 writings, and shewn never to 
require, though it may sometimes be capable o^^ 
aXriQitarian interpretation. This great and good 
work Mr. Belsham has accomplished. He has put 
Unitarianism in possession of the only part of Scrip- 
ture, with the exception of here and there a detached 
passage, which could be considered as. debateable 
ground. In his translation words may be exchan- 
ged for other words more apt and expressive ; in his 
commentary phrases more perspicuous and ex- 
planatory may be substituted for his phrases ; here 
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an useful addition may be made, and there his work, 
may be improved by an omission ; but what thus 
remains to be done is trivial compared with what is 
done, and done for ever. The proof is before the 
world, and in time the world will heed it, that 
Unitarianism makes no partial appeal to Scripture, 
but is the doctrine of the Old Testament and of the 
New ; of Moses and of Christ ; o( the Evangelists 
and of the Apostles ; of Peter and of Paul ; of the 
historical and of the argumentative books ; of the 
earliest and of the latest ; of the sermons which were 
preached, and of the epistles which were written ; of 
the plainest and simplest passages^ and of those 
which are most fraught with difficulty and most 
liable to perversion. A reproach is wiped away 
from our opinions which, although it was never 
deserved^ had never before received so ample a 
confutation* 

In estimating Mr. Belsham^s services to the 
cause of Unitarian Christianity, our attention is 
next claimed by numerous productions of humbler 
pretension, smaller size, and more temporary in- 
terest, than those already adverted to : Pamphlets, 
Sermons on particular occasions, &c., &c. 

Whenever Unitarianism or Unitarians were as* 
sailed by cahimny, Mr. Belsham was ready to stand 
forth for their defence ; and if, in the discharge of 
this du^, it proved needful or expedient for him to 
become in turn the assailant, he was always found 
to be a vigorous and formidable one. His pamphlet 
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Style was excellent. There was no prosiness about 
him ; no flat, cumbrous, involved, interminable 
sentences. No controversy is more readable ; more 
full of stimulus and vitality. It is not declamatory ; 
it is not humorous ; but there is a wholesome, manly 
vigour in it which keeps the reader awake and 
alive. We doubt whether any of his antagonists 
did not heartily wish to be well rid of him. 

With most of the excellences of an accomplished 
controversialist, let it be conceded that he had his 
share of the failing which has so commonly clung 
to that character. Plain truths, repeatedly demon- 
strated, yet pertinaciously cavilled at, he did some- 
times re-assert with somewhat of a supercilious and 
dogmatical air, and an impatient tone. He did 
sometimes tie to his chariot-wheels the foe whom 
he had vanquished, but who would not confess his 
discomfiture. The unworthy and base behaviour 
of certain theologians did sometimes tempt him to 
the boundaries of "due Christian animosity'^ of 
language, though not of feeling. And there were, 
perhaps, some few occasions in which he was 
offensive without the palliations which such provo- 
cations afford. That this shquld have been the 
case we regret ; but we do not wonder. Who of 
the living that has had much to do with contro- 
versy shall cast the first stone ? Who of the mighty 
dead that struggled valiantly for the truth has come 
out of the conflict more stainless ? Every virtue of 
humanity has a failing for its shadow. The mild 
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and gentle generally make but poor reformers ; and 
those who are incapable of being betrayed or pro- 
voked into controversial asperities would be but too 
likely to leave error and misrepresentation in quiet 
possession of the field. The defects of a prompt, 
active, fervid spirit, must be taken together with 
its worth and usefulness; both or neither, is, in 
the present state of humanity, too often the con- 
dition on which what we most need and admire on 
the one hand, and what we most deprecate on the 
other, are proffered to us. And who would be 
without these memorials of Mr. Belsham's zeal for 
the faith once delivered to the saints, even though 
he did sometimes rebuke too sharply ; or have lacked 
the aid of his trusty sword, because, like the Vir- 
ginian troopers, he struck more heavily and -cut 
more deeply than was necessary in order to disable 
the enemy ? Still, a failing it was ; a natural, a 
common one ; a failing which the greatest men have 
participated, and which is associated with qualities 
by whose worth it is immensely overbalanced ; but 
a failing still ; and so let it pass. 

Having made this admission, which we do most 
readily, though most regretfully, and with a heart- 
felt wish that controversy may speedily mend its 
manners, it is an act of justice to Mr. Belsham's 
memory, and to the cause of Truth, to say, that 
there has been another charge upon him which we 
hold to be no fault at all, but to rank amongst his 
merits, and to be worthy of all imitation. He was 
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no disciple of Fontenelle, who, had all truth been 
gathered in his closed hand, would not have loosened 
his little fii^r to let out a particle of it. He had 
no conception of dangerous truths and useful errors. 
He spoke as he thought, and he wrote as he spoke. 
He had fiiith in truth, and left its tendency and 
influence to Providence. His doctrines were all 
exoteric, even to the opinion or the conjecture 
which they generated* Hence many timid Uni- 
tarians, of whom some did, but more did not, think 
with him on minor points, were kept in a constant 
state of tribulation and apprehension. They were 
afraid he would do harm by his speculations to the 
Unitarian cause* They were afraid that his notions 
would be ascribed to the whole body, and supposed 
to be part and parcel of our common creed. They 
were afraid that the orthodox would be scandalized, 
and prejudice excited ; and, indeed, they were scan- 
dalized themselves ; and they took care to say so, 
and to deprecate the mischiefs which might ensue. 
We must dwell a little on this point, for it has a 
much higher importance, and a much wider bearing, 
than belong to it as connected with our estimate of 
what Mr. Belsbam was and did, although his vin- 
dication is essentially involved in the remarks which 
we have to offer. 

It is scarcely worth while, perhaps, to draw up a 
catalogue of the tenets which some amongst us have 
been, and even at the present moment are, so 
anxious to disclaim fou themselves, and so fearful 
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of having imputed to the Unitarian body, lest its 
comfort and growth should be thereby impeded. 
Yet it seems to us a very innocent one, and in most 
particulars, though not in all, to be founded in truth, 
and to harmonize better than opposite notions on 
the same topics, with the great principles of our 
faith. Moreover, for several of them very orthodox 
authority might be pleaded. He held the doctrine 
of Philosophical Necessity ; which is almost, if not 
altogether, a doctrine of Calvinism ; of which the 
most acute and complete defence is yet to be sought 
in Edwards on the Will ; and which has been the 
conclusion at which the ablest masters of metaphy- 
sical science, whatever their religious opinions, have 
almost unanimously arrived. He held the homo- 
geneity of man: not materialism, in the vullgar ac- 
ceptation of the word, for that he distinctly and 
repeatedly disclaimed ; but that man is a simple and 
not a compound being-^hia soul and body one and 
indivisible. It. was, consequently, only by a re- 
surrection that be thought mankind could inherit 
imnK>rtality. But as no one can believe in the 
natural immortalify of the soul more firmly than he 
believed, and taught others to believe, in that pro- 
mised resurrection, it is difficult to see why the 
notion should have been so obnoxious. He re- 
garded the LonPs day as a Christian festival, and 
not as a Jewish Sabbath ; and in this he followed 
Calvin himself. Indeed, the common assumption 
of a divine transfer of the obligations of the fourth 
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connDaDdmeiit from the last day of the week to the 
first, woald be astonishing, could astonishment be 
excited by any theological assumption whateirer. 
He, agreed with Paley in distinguishing between 
the reasonings and the conclusions of the apostles, 
and regarding the former as subject to our juc^ment, 
the latter as entitled to our reception. He inter- 
preted the first chapter of Genesis, so as to shew 
its theology true, but its philosophy incorrect. 
With a confusion very uncommon to him, he iden- 
tified love to Christ with its effects, and maintained 
that it consisted in obedience to his commands. And 
he denied the locality of heaven, considering it as a 
state, and not a place. 

Perhaps a few more ofiensivenesses might be 
gleaned from his writings ; but these are the prin- 
cipal* Now the question is, whether Mr. Belsham 
failed in his duty to the Unitarian cause, and in«> 
flicted an injury upon it, by the free publication of 
his opinions on these topics. We answer decidedly 
in the negative, and that on various grounds. He 
never professed to speak the opinions of his brethren 
on these matters, nor concealed the fact that, on 
some of them, a large majority differed from him. 
There could be no identification in the case but 
what was wilful. That might be; but who can 
prevent deliberate misrepresentation ? People might 
be found, no doubt, fragrant in the odour of sanctity, 
who would as readily falsify his living writings as 
his dying words. It were rather a vain hope by 
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any caution to disarm such minds, by any forbear- 
ance to placate them. " They say — what say they ? 
— let them say— ^^ as the Aberdeen Almanac has 
it. Moreover, in the case of a man against whom 
there is occasion for an outcry, it may be as easily 
raised about an unexpressed opinion as a published 
one ; nay, an opinion may be imputed for the pur- 
pose. A tolerably numerous chorus once chaunted 
the dishonesty of concealment in a Unitarian mi- 
nister for keeping back the docrine of necessity in 
a public statement of Unitarian Christianity, the 
said minister being a devout believer in philoso- 
phical liberty. When once a man has slipped his 
neck out of the orthodox yoke, he is considered a 
runaway slave, and it is lawful for any one to have 
a shot at him. We -speak of the common tactics of 
the party ; it would be sad if there were not very 
many men amongst them of minds too pure and 
elevated for such practices ; and it is sad that such 
men seldom escape unscathed themselves. "From 
honourable men of the world we should have re- 
ceived better treatment,^^ said one of them, when to 
the very quick he was " wounded in the house of 
his friends.^^ What then have we of the " dam- 
nable heresy" to expect at their hands ? Just what 
we get, and which is not to be averted by any ten- 
derness towards prejudices in matters of minor im- 
portance. The disposition is the same towards all 
who depart from the peculiar principles of their 
dogmatic system ; and that disposition will be sure 
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to find itoelf a vent. The Arian with his doctrines 
of pre-existence and atonement fares just the same 
as the Humanitarian; and, the materialism or im- 
materiality which the latter holds with, may make 
a difference as to the particular missile thrown at 
him, but none as to the probability of his being 
vigorously pelted. Conciliation by silence upon 
obnoxious opinions is one of the weakest of weak 
dreams, a vanity of vanities. Its usual efiect has 
been to add to the emotions excited by bolder 
heretics, that of contempt for timidity, or the sus- 
picion of insincerity. 

There is a paramount duty to the consideration 
of who may be conciliated, or who ofiended, a duty 
to ourselves and to Truth, the duty of preserving 
simplicity and sincerity of character, and of pro- 
moting a knowledge of the truth on every subject 
in which man is interested. With this obligation 
no lower expediency should ever be allowed to clash. 
If Unitarianim be identical with religious truth, its 
cause must be benefited by whatever tends to the 
elucidation and diffusion of truth. If not, it ought 
to be impeded, and there would be nothing to regret 
in its annihilation. So felt its late Advocate, and 
our conviction on this topic is best expressed by a 
quotation from the Preface to his Letter to the Uni- 
tarian Christians in South Wales : 

^' But it seems that my friend has been informed that 
what Mr. B. has said on the subject of the Sabbath, ' has 
injured the cause of Umtatianism in South Wales/ I 
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am sorry for it ; but when I see it to be my duty to as- 
sert what I believe to be important truths or to oppose 
popular error, it is not my custom to inquire who will like 
it^ or who will dislike it ; what party will be offended and 
weakened, or what will be gratified and promoted by it. 
My sole object is, at least it is my desire that it should 
ever be, to approve myself to conscience and to God. As 
to the acceptance and success of my honest, however 
humble, exertions, I am willing to leave it in the hands 
of Him who will carry on his own cause in the way and 
by the instruments which he shall himself select and 
qualify for the work. I am satisfied to have had it in my 
heart." 

This is alike manly and pious. To cherish this 
spirit in Unitarians does more good to their cause, 
and to them, than can ever be balanced by evils 
resulting from the offence which some take, and 
others afTect to take, from the plainest speaking. 
The suppressed opinion, the remote allusion, the 
delicate implication, the ambiguous phrase, the re- 
fuge of Scripture language adopted in one sense by 
the writer, but probably interpreted in another by 
the reader, all these he held in scorn as questionable 
practices or unworthy artifices. He wished to 
make no proselytes, to conciliate no favour, to avert 
no odium, by such means. And if the dexterity 
which they imply may sometimes appear to do 
good, it is only a fellacious and evanescent appear- 
ance. Our cause is really weakened by the con. 
verts which can be thus obtained, and the hollow 
truce which can be thus patched up. What is still 
worse, 18 its corrupting influence upon ourselves. 
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It bringetb a snare. It enfeebles the perception of 
the beauty and the worth of Christian simplicity. 
Covered from detection, even by the individual's 
own conscience perhaps, under the abused names of 
Prudence, Moderation, Candour, and Charity, it 
degenerates into indifference in principle and ca- 
jolery in practice. And where this tendency is 
happily held in check by strong principles and con- 
firmed habits, it yet renders useless, and sometimes 
worse than useless, those who were qualified by 
attainments, character, and station, to promote 
largely the spread of pure religion. 

If there have not been wanting instances, among 
Unitarians, of a zeal which has overstepped the 
boundaries of Christian charity and of good manners 
—but which there is always also amongst us an ade- 
quate moral power to rebuke and repress — it is by 
the opposite error that a far greater injury has been 
inflicted. The congregations which have dwindled 
and declined have been those in which Unitarianism 
was not preached ; in which by a systematic avoid- 
ance of its peculiarities, and abstinence fronoi con- 
troversy, the influence of the pulpit was enfeebled, 
so that the ag6d became lethargic, and the young 
went into the world ignorant and undecided, an 
easy prey to the sceptic or the fanatic, or still more 
frequently to the all-absorbing Establishment. Where 
those peculiarities have been plainly, zealously, and 
judiciously exhibited, a very different result has been 
produced. In proportion as Unitarian preachers 
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have been preachers of Unitarianism, they have 
seldom been without reason, even amid all the 
obloquy and opposition which they had to encoun- 
ter, for rejoicing in the fruit of their labours. Had 
Mr. Belsham been in this respect like unto some 
very excellent but very mistaken men among his 
contemporaries, the Chapel in Essex Street would 
have been like unto their chapels also; his voice 
would soon have become " the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness ;^^ and at his death the doors 
might have been closed, or have only opened to 
receive some fanatic reviler of his doctrines and his 
memory. He chose a more excellent way ; and the 
path of duty proved also that of success. 

Let sects enforce uniformity, and chain the 
mouths and the minds of their members — it is for 
Unitarians to cherish independence of thought by 
the free expression of individual opinions. The 
spirit of Unitarian Christianity is, so far, mistaken 
by those of us to whom the publication of indivi- 
dual peculiarities of opinion is a theme of complaint 
or of regret. The worth of Truth, if not altogether 
dependent upon, is yet materially enhanced by, its 
being a personal acquisition. Religionists have 
fallen, at least practically, into the gross absurdity 
of mMng Thought a social act. They adopt and 
reject opinions en masse. The creed of the party 
is every thing ; the opinions of the individual no- 
thing. They do not exercise their minds by them- 
selves and for themselves. Take twenty members 
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of a Calvinistic Church, and ask each of them 
twenty questions out of the Assembly's Catechism, 
and you will get the same answers. This could not 
happen if they came by their notions &irly. It is 
as unnatural as if all the features of all their faces 
were indistinguishable and identical. Did every 
mind, as it ought, abstract itself from social in** 
fluences in its religious contemplations, we should 
see, as much diversity of mental as of corporeal 
feature. The one class of differences would no more 
excite contention and recrimination than the other. 
Through them all, the identity of our spiritual na- 
ture, like the identity of our physical nature, would 
assert its rights, and maintain its influence, and 
ensure as much uniformity as is needful or useful. 
Individual mind would then obtain its freest and 
fullest development, and Christianity become to 
each a p^sonal religion and not a party profession. 
In this freedom the first Christians flourished ; and 
only in its restoration can the gospel be glorified by 
the full display of its ennobling influence on human 
mind and character. To possess so much of it as 
we have, and to exercise it so much as we do, is 
the honourable distinction of the Unitarian body. 
Ill should we be repaid for its loss by any closeness 
of union, increase of strength, or concentration of 
effort, as a party, which we might thereby attain. 

As with reference to Mr. Belsham's services as a 
preacher and lecturer, rather than as an author, we 
shall presently have to advert to some of his occa- 
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sfionaf publications, and to his two volumes of Ser- 
mons, we close here our notice of him in the latter 
capacity. The list of his publications is, in itself, 
no mean eulogy. It shews the variety of subjects 
to which his attention was directed, but all of which 
he contemplated and treated in their connexion with 
Unitarian ChristiaQity. It shews his unfailing 
promptness whenever a &vourable opportunity was 
afforded for exposing error or advancing truth. It 
shews the courage which shunned no encounter, 
whatever vantagie ground of adventitious circum- 
stances the adversary might possess. It shews the 
unabated perseverance with which, through the 
nearly forty years from his conversion to his death, 
he fought the good fight until he finished his course, 
having kept the feith, and never forfeited his trust 
by either carelessness or cowardice. This was good 
and faithful service. There should be a response 
in our hearts to the approving voice of his Master 
and Judge, pronouncing, as we trust, his welcome 
into the joy of his Lord. 

" It was Mr. Belsham's decided conviction," flays the 
author of the * Humble Tribute/ " that religious teach* 
era should be men of education. He thought that the 
value of lefirning and intelligence in a CbrUtian minister 
can scarcely be overrated. Upon the^e qualifications, 
with a divine blessing, he mainly rested his hopes of the 
speedier diffusion of pure Christian truth, and he esteemed 
tbem the best securities against a narrow-minded and 
cepulatve bigotry on the one hand, and a wUd and mis* 
^hievous £anaticism on the other.** — P. 15. 

D 2 
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I 

The situation which Mr. Belsham occupied as a 
preacher demanded of him a very different selection, 
and a much more extensive range of subjects, from 
that which the same sense of duty and desire of use- 
fulness would have prescribed in a humbler sphere 
of exertion. We know that the gospel is the same 
to the ignorant and the educated, those who by 
habit or circumstances are precluded from much 
mental labour, and those who live in the continued 
and vigorous exercise of their intellectual faculties. 
But we also know that the public instructor of the 
latter class, or of a congregation in which they form 
a large proportion, will prove himself incompetent 
or unfaithful if he restrict himself to the elementary 
topics, the obvious reasoi^ings, the simple style, and 
the homely illustrations, which are most, or only, 
appropriate in discourses addressed to the former 
class. Very different were the weapons with which 
Paul "fought with beasts at Ephesus,^^ and those 
with which, at Athens, he confronted the master 
spirits of the age. Seldom, indeed, can an auditory 
be collected occupying a higher rank in the intellec- 
tual scale than that which habitually assembled to 
attend Mr. Belsham's ministrations. And he " fed 
them with food convenient for them." He adopted 
the modes of reasoning, so far as they are fair and 
just, in which such minds delight, and with which 
they are conversant. He grappled with the diffi- 
culties to which such minds are most exposed in 
connexion with the general truth and the particular 
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doctrines of natural and revealed religion. Nor was 
his preaching less moral for being intellectual, less 
practical for being speculative, less spiritual for 
i>eing argumentative, or less devotional in its ten- 
dency for being excursive in its topics. The way 
to the hearts of such hearers is through their heads. 
Their understandings must be enlightened before 
their feelings can be moved, and their judgments 
must be convinced before their lives can be in- 
fluenced. His very manner had its peculiar pro- 
priety, and contributed to the unity and power of 
the result. We subjoin the descriptions of it given 
by Mr. Aspland and Mr. Kentish. 

" In the pulpit, there was in our friend the dignity that 
belongs to manly simplicity* He practised no arts in 
preaching. There was an interesting repose in his man- 
ner. A distinct enunciation, and a clear and steady tone 
of voice, allowed the hearer to receive calmly and to me- 
ditate freely upon the matter of discourse.'' — Aspland's 
Sermon^ p. 49. 

''As a preacher,'' says Mr. Kentish, '' Mr. Belsham 
was truly eminent. Witness those occasional and those 
collected sermons,^ which are either in your possession, or 
to which you have the means of ready access: witness, 
too, the numerous individuals, and among these many of 
your class, whose privilege it has been to have heard, at 
any time, the yet living teacher. Independently on the 
singular excellencies of his style and his arrangement, on 
his powers of happy illustration and forcible reasonuig, 
this rare advantage belonged to his delivery, that it was 
exactly suited to the nature and the manner of his com- 
positions. It was correct, grave, distinct, and expressive, 
on fit occasions, of genuine emotion ; while it never di- 
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verted the attention of the audience from the subject and 
the argument to the speaker. His eloquence therefore 
was the eloquence of thought and feeling ; admitting no 
tinsel and glare, and no artificial pomp. Whatever topics 
he selected for his public addresses, he treated with his 
characteristic luminousness and talent-**afifording large 
stores of information within a narrow compass^and if^ 
of late, the tenor of his preaching was more critical and 
controversial than might have suited every hearer, the 
peculiarity, we must remember, arose from the nature of 
his situation, and the direction of his studies : nor did he 
lose sight of the devotional and practical uses to which his 
themes of discourse might be applied.*' — Pp. 18, 19. 

If the concluding words of this^ extract be xneant 
not merely to describe the construction of Mn Belr 
sham's sermons, but to characterize their spirit a,nd 
tendency, they fall short, in our apprehension, of 
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rendering full justice, which certainly could not be 
the intention of their excellent and able author. 
There can be no occasion to tell him that the prac- 
tical inferences at the end of a discourse are no 
measure of its moral power. But it may not be 
amiss to ofier a word or two in vindication of Mr, 
Belsham's claiin to an appellation which many 
were disposed to withhold from him, we mean thaj 
of a Practical Preacher. It is only as that title is 
sometimes applied, or rather misapplied, th^ his 
right to it must be relinquished. There are few 
things more useless than the dull essays on trite 
topics which are often termed, exclusively, prac- 
tical preaching; which state what every body 
knows, affirm what nobody denies, and recommend 
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leave no impressioD ; whose character is a negation, 
whose effect is slumber, and whose destiny is ob- 
livion. In Mr. Belsham's youth there was plenty 
of this ; and some yet hold it in lingering regard. 
It never has been, nor can be, influential. The 
ordinary duties of ordinary lil«, on which this class 
of preachers was accustomed to dilate, are pretty 
well known even to the least instructed frequenters 
of our places of worship. What they need, what 
all need, is motive. The path is plain enough before 
them, and what the preacher has to do is to Bnd and 
apply the power to impel them therein. And what 
can he have recourse to for this purpose but Chris- 
tian doctrine? His office \% to teach; to make his 
hearers wise uitto salvation. His chief business 
with ethics is to enlighten them as to the nature of 
moral obligation, to trace its bearings, and on pror 
per occasions to insist at lai^ on those duties to' 
which the prejudices of society particularly oppose 
themselves. A dry detail of the common dujtie* 
and decencies of life can scarcely ever ba more than 
a mere waste of time. The hearar admits it all, 
for he knew it all before ; but it does not make him 
think, and it does not make him feel, and therefore 
it cannot make him act. The real practical preach- 
ing is not that which is so called for no better reason 
than that it reiates to the practice of our duty, but 
thiU: which tends to promote the practice of our duty. 
This tendency may exist, and ought to exist, in 
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every sermon which is preached ; and it may ofleo 
be found in die highest degree in discourses which 
have no formal application, and which make no 
distinct mention of any particular duty whatever. 
Whatever renders a man's faith more firm, more 
clear, more pure ; whatever increases the sublimity 
and loveliness of his conceptions of the Deity, and 
deepens the sense of his presence ; whatever stimu- 
lates his intellect to the honest and active pursuit of 
truth, the truth by which the heart is sanctified ; 
whatever occupies the imagination with the beauty 
and the grandeur of goodness, and with pictures of 
the blessedness which it enjoys and difiuses ; what* 
ever calls forth holy emotion, feelings of penitence, 
gratitude, humility, and love to God and man — that, 
pre-eminently, is practical preaching, and that Mr. 
Belsham's Sermons shew us may be done by a strain 
of preaching which many would think too specula* 
tive, too metaphysical, too controversial, too exclu- 
sively doctrinal, to be tolerated in a Christian pul- 
pit. It is difficult for us to imagine the individual 
who can rise from the candid and attentive pe- 
rusal of his published volumes of Sermons without 
much being done thereby towards making him a 
wiser and a better man. 

Mr. Belsham ascended the pulpit to impart know- 
ledge. His sermons are full of instruction and 
information. Facts, which it must have cost him 
much time and labour to ^collect, he could compress 
with admirable skill into the compass of a single 
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discourse, or a short series; and his arrangement 
was always judicious, his statements always lumin* 
ous. Specimens of the masterly manner in which 
be discharged this part of his duty may be seen in 
the sermons on the Cessation of Miraculous Pow- 
ers, on the Fall of Babylon as the accomplishment 
of Prophecy, the Progress of Error concerning the 
Person of Christ, the Sufferings of Unitarians in 
former Times, the Progress of Intellectual, Moral, 
and Religious Improvement during the late Reign, 
the Present State of Religious Parties^ &c., &c. 

What has been already said of the manner may 
be applied to the matter of his discourses, as to their 
influence in disposing to calm and serious reflection. 
He always appeared as one " breathing thoughtful 
breath/' His composition holds on a firm and 
steady march, with frequent intervals at which, to 
estimate the progress made, and the course to be 
pursued. He presents a thought or argument to 
the mind in so distinct a form as to ensure its ad- 
mission ; he allows it to sink and find its resting- 
place, and become a firm basis for his next reflection 
i^efore he proceeds ; and then he adds another and 
another consideration, alike distinct and weighty, 
till the solid, and massy, and moveless pile stands 
in its full proportions, an edifice of Christian faith 
and hope, founded on the rock of personal convic- 
tion, and proof against the storms of life. 

It was the uniform object of his preaching to fix 
in the mind, and to pervade the mind with, those 
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simple and great priacipies which are the essence of 
religious truth. ! While the unity, the attributes, 
and the universal providence of Grod, and die mis- 
sion and resurrection of Christ, were frequently 
brought forward as distinct subjects, he never 
preached without some or all of them being present 
to his own thoughts, and, by the conduct of his 
discourse, made present also to the thoughts of his 
hearers. What a plain, fearless, comprdiensive, 
sublime, and conclusive view of the doctrine of 
Providence is that contained in the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, sev^th, and eighth sermons of his 
second volume! He always excelled in his treat- 
ment of, and his allusions to, this all-comprehen- 
sive topic. He justly estimated its importance, 
the security which' it affords to religious faith, the 
energy which it imparts to righteous action, and 
the consolation of which it is the unfailing source. 

Rightly did he call his ^^ Discourses Doctrinal 
and Practical^^ for although the two volumes 
contain scarcely a sermon which some would term 
B>o^ nothing in the old style of common-place ediical 
exposition, yet are they thoroughly imbued with 
filial reverence towards the Deity, and unbounded 
charity for mankind, and continually illustrate his 
definition of Virtue, that it is the means of hap^ 
piness*— and of Vice, that it is the certain source of 
misery. The man who spreads such feelings and 
convictions is the true preacher of righteousness. 

In th^se times the preacher must carry.contro- 
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versy into the pulpit if he wduld keep scepticism 
and error out of the congregation. The extent of 
the necessity must, of course, depend upon the 
peculiar character and circumstances of his auditory. 
Even in the most favourable situation, some ex- 
posure of error may have its use, and be required, 
for the sake of producing a more clear comprehen- 
sion and just appreciation of truth. The pqculari- 
ties of Mr. Belsham^s situation at Essex Street were 
evidently such as to justify, and even render ob-* 
ligatory upon him, a more frequent pulpit discus- 
sion of controverted poit^ts than would be expedient 
in any other settled minister of our denomination. 
He did not fail of his duty ; nor does it appear that 
he exceeded its requirements. 

Mr. Belsham she wed the judgment and zeal which 
were so prominent in his character, in the advan- 
tage which he took of particular occasions, such as 
the meetings of societi^, public events, the deaths 
of eminent individuals, &c. Amongst his occa* 
sicwal compositions, the sermon oi^ '' The Import- 
ance of Truth,^^ preached in behalf of the Hackney 
College, has been deservedly and pre-eminently 
distinguished. There are few of them, if any, 
which do not richly merit preservation. However 
local or temporary the circumstances which led 
him to discourse on a subject,, he so treated it as to 
produce an intrinsic and pern^q^nt interest. Ser- 
mon Xn I. of the second volume, occasioned by the 
extraordinary weather of the winter of 1815-14, 
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may be referred to, as an instance of this kind, in 
addition to many which were separately published. 
His published Funeral Sermons are, in general, 
masterly delineations of the characters of the in- 
dividuals whom he thus commemorated. To this 
class also belong his publications in favour of Reli- 
gious Liberty, which always had in him a strenuous 
advocate. He claimed it as well for the Catholic 
at the one extreme, and the Unbeliever at the other, 
as for all those whose opinions fill up the interme- 
diate space. And his efforts in this sacred cause 
were always made when they were most needed. 
He was in the field with the foremost ; he was in 
the conflict when it was at the hottest. 

There is one point on which it must be conceded 
that he erred, though his error has been by many 
overrated and misrepresented. He thought that 
the State might usefully patronize the gospel. His 
notions on this subject first appeared in his Letter 
to Lord Sidmouth, on the famous attempt of that 
minister in 1811 ; and they were fully developed in 
the three sermons occasioned by the prosecution of 
Carlile in November, 1819, and entitled, "Chris- 
tianity Pleading for the Patronage of the Civil 
Power, but Protesting against the Aid of Penal 
Laws.^^ It is true, that his project of an Establish- 
ment is as comprehensive and as inoffensive as an 
Establishment can well be ; and that the principle 
for which he contends is, in fact, conceded by those 
of the Dissenting body who are parties to the re- 
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ception of the Regium Donum, even in its present 
form of a Parliamentary Grant ; but it is, never- 
theless, surprising that he should ever have lost the 
strong conviction which he once felt, that the 
magistrate can only injure religion by his inter- 
ference — that his patronage is pollution. On this 
subject his first thoughts are, in our estimation, 
much better than his second thoughts. And it is 
remarkable, that he republished the passage, which 
we are about to quote, after the Letter to Lord Sid- 
mouth: It is in the third edition of the Review of 
Wilberforce, published in 1813. 

** Mr. W.*B assertion is nevertheless true. * Chris- 
tianity has always thriven under persecutions.' The 
number of rational Christians, who, rejecting all human 
additions to divine revelation^ adhere faithfully to the 
simplicity of truths was never so great as at present. 
And it is still a progressive cause. May it never be 
impeded in its course by the injudicious support of civil 
authority ! For I acknowledge, that my idea of a civil 
establishment of the Christian religion is diametrically 
opposite to that of Mr. W. The system which he calls 
Christianity, may indeed be ' embodied in an establish- 
ment which is intimately blended, and hath a common 
interest, with civil institutions.' But the kingdom of 
Christ ^ is not of this world,' and his doctrine shall reign 
triumphant when all human systems, with the authorities 
which support them, shall vanish ' like the baseless fabric 
of a vision.' 

'^ The immediate tendency of a civil establishment of 
religion is to obstruct the progress of Christian principles^ 
and of sound morals. When a system^ whether true or 
false, is once established, and the profession of it is paid 
for out of the public purse, all inquiry is at an end. In- 
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and bitter zeal, against those who attack, not the doc* 
trines of religion, but those of the public creed. An es- 
tablished priesthood is, in its very nature, a persecuting 
order. There has been no exception to this rule. Heathen 
and ChristiaD, Jew and Mahometan, Papist and Pro- 
testant, Episcopalian and Presbyterian, when in power, 
hare all breathed the same fiery, intemperate spirit ; a 
few enlightened individuals only excepted. Men who are 
engaged to defend an established system are, from that 
▼ery circumstance, engaged to discourage inquiry, and to 
oppose truth, unless (which is not often the case) truth 
should happen to be the established doctrine.''— Pp, 
153, 154. 

We cannot help wishing that Mr. Belsbam bad 
remained of this mind to the last. That he did not, 
was owing to no unworthy motive ; he gained no 
popularity with any party by the change, but was 
censured by many ; and his scheme of a modified 
Establishment was accompanied by a noble and 
well-timed protest against the visiting of Unbelief, 
in any case whatever, with the infliction of pains 
and penalties. 

The influence of Mr. Belsham^s ministry was 
largely enhanced by two practices, which he pur- 
sued through many years, viz. the Exposition of 
the Scriptures, and tbe delivery of Systematic Lec- 
tures to Young Persons. 

To the first we are indebted for his great work on 
PauPs Epistles. Had there been no sudi result, 
the imnxediate efiect upofi bis hearers' minds, in 
giving them a clear and connected view of the 
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meaning of the sacred writers, and in imparting 
information^ removing difficulties, and introducing 
remarks, to an extent.which the structure of a ser* 
mon will not allow, would have amply recompensed 
his labours, and been a sufficient eulogy upon his 
procedure. ' 

His lectures always excited a strong interest, and 
are spoken of by those who attended them as afford- 
ing delight and instruction of the highest order. 
Many of his publications first existed in this form. 
An enumeration of the subjects of the courses which 
he delivered at Essex Street, in the order of their 
delivery, will shew that they constituted a complete 
system of divinity, and embraced every thing con- 
nected with pulpit instruction which could come 
within his duty to teach, or be desirable for his 
hearers to learn. 

' The courses, as delivered in successive seasons, 
were as follows : 

1. The EvidenceSj External and Internal, of the 
Jewish and the Christian Revelation. The sub- 
stance of these lectures was published. S. Inspires 
tion; the Claims of Jesus and his Apostles to it; 
the Degree and Limits in which it may be attributed 
to the Writings of the New Tesjtament. 3. The 
Ter/ of the New Testament; its Corruptions; 
means of its Restoration. Published, in substance, 
in the Introduction to the In^roved Version. 4. 
The Person of Christ; the first of a series on the 
Doctrines of Revelation; published in the Calm 
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Inquiry. 5. The Hofy Spirit. 6. Tlie Aiomtmei^. 

7. The Doctrines of Original Sin^ Election^ &c. 

8. The Consiituiion of a Christian Churchy and the 
Positive Institutions of the Christian Religion. 
Published, at least in part, in ^* Christianity Plead- 
ing for the Patronage of the Civil Power," and in 
the " Plea for Infant Baptism/' 9. The Nature 
and Foundation of Virtue and Moral Obligation^ 
also published ; and, 10. The Phenomena of the 
Human Mind; concluding with a review of the 
natural arguments for the doctrine of a future life, 
for the purpose of shewing that the resurrection of 
Jesus is the foundation of our hope of inmiortality. 
One season afterwards was occupied with a reca- 
pitulatory view of the whole, " arranged in proper 
order, and according to their natural connexion,^' 
and prefaced with two sermons, which were pub- 
lished, on The Love of Truth, and. The Benefits 
arising from Theological Controversy. And thus 
closed this noble and useful portion of his public 
labours. 

Mr. Belsham was in fact the Tutor of the junior 
members of his congregation ; though who was 
there of the mature, the aged, the best informed, 
that might not profit abundantly, as so many did, 
by the instructions which he gave ? It seemed like 
the voluntary and gratuitous prolongation of an 
office which he had held in earlier life, so honour- 
ably to himself, and so advantageously to others. 
We may apply to it much of the judicious and 
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grateful praise of him in that capacity with which 
one of his pupils has consecrated the memory of a 
relation which reflects lustre upon both. 

'* The office of a tutor in most seminaries of education, 
certdnly in those which Mr. Belsham superintended, has 
two parts — the delivery of appropriate instruction, and 
the exercise of faithful discipline. For his most exem- 
plary fulfilment of his duty, under both these divisions of 
it, he will be remembered, by his surviving pupils, with no 
common gratitude, esteem, and admiration. 1 could but 
inadequately describe from this place, nor would the at- 
tempt be. proper, what he was as a lecturer; how regular 
and punctual, how intelligent, accurate, impartial, attrac- 
tive, skilful, and impressive — with what graceful ease and 
fluency, and what variety and aptness of illustration, be 
enlarged on his subjects and his text books— and with 
how much address, talent, and knowledge of character be 
ascertained the proficiency of the several members of his 
classes ! But are there not those of us, my brethren, who 
owe yet higher obligations to his memory ? For he was 
most anxious that we should be ' wise unto salvation :' 
and be laboured to inspire us with supreme love to God 
and Christ, and religious truth and goodness. Who, 
among that portion of my hearers, to whom I now imme- 
diately turn — who of us — can forget what were justly 
styled his devotional lectures, so calculated, under God's 
blessing, to render us firm, yet conciliatory, pious, and 
sober-minded, yet actively kind and useful ? The mansion 
where I first and chiefly knew him, in the character of a 
tutor, was the abode of order and of concord: the rules of 
the house were impartially and wisely administered ; and 
if, among our number, any deemed authority to have been 
excessive ot misplaced, it was not long before our reflec- 
tions made us fully sensible of our error. So, I conceive, 
it will, usually^ if not always, be, when the origmal or the 
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delegated aatbority of a parent is lodged in capable hands, 
and exerted over ingenuous minds. I have noticed the 
fact^ not only in grateful recollection of my honoured tutor, 
but, further, in the hope that the statement will not be 
altogether lost on my young friends of this sodety and 
circle/'— Kentish's Sermon, Pp. 16 — 1 8, 

One roost important service was rendered by Mr. 
Belsham to the cause of Unitarian Christianity, of a 
different description from those which have been 
adverted to in the course of our remarks, to which 
we would now direct the reader^s attention. He 
was the founder of the first Unitarian Association 
in this country. For a statement of the principles 
on which it was established, and the objects con- 
templated, we must again have recourse to his Me- 
moirs of Lindsey. 

^ In the year 1791 was formed the Unitarian Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, and the Practice ot 
Virtue, by the Distribution of Books. The object of this 
society was two-fold:— the first was, that the few who 
then professed the unpopular doctrine of the unrivalled 
supremacy of God, and that the Father alone is to be 
worshiped, and of the simple humanity of Jesus Christ, 
might have some common bond of union, that they might 
know and support one another, and that they might thus 
puUisb their profession to the world, and excite that 
serious inquiry which would lead to the diffusion of truth. 
The second object of the society was, to print and ch> 
eulate, at a cheap rate, books which were judged to be 
best calculated to propagate right views of the Christian 
doctrine, and to apply it to the direction of the practice, 
it was^ proposed at first to combine this Society with that 
for promoting the Knowledge of the Scriptures, of which 
some account has been already given. But this com^ 
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bination was opposed by Mr. LihdfSey and Dr. Priestley, 
who thought it best that the societies should be kept 
distinct ; and as the writer of this Memoir was the person 
who first suggested the plan, it was allotted to him to 
draw up the preamble to the Rules. And as the object of 
the society was by no means to collect a great number of 
subscribers, but chiefly to form an association of those 
who thought it right to lay aside all ambiguity of lan- 
guage, and to make a solemn public profession of their 
belief in the proper Unity of God, and of the simple 
humanity of Jesus Christ, in oppositiori both to the Tri- 
nittrrian doctrine of Threie Persons in the Deity, and to 
the Ariatn hypothesis of a created Maker, Pres^rvei^, and 
Governoir of the world, it was judged expedient to express 
this article in the preamble in the most explicit manner. 
This was objected to by some, as narrowing too much 
the grontd bt the sbciety, which, as tbey thbught, ought 
to be made as e^ttensive as poi&sible. But the objection 
was easily over-ruled, it being the mam intentioh and 
design of the society to make a solemn, public, and ex- 
plicit avowal of what, in the estimation of its members, 
was Christian truth ; to enter a protest against tlie errors 
of the day ; to unite those who hdd the same principles^ 
and who were scattered up and down in different parts of 
the country, in one common bond of union ; and to en- 
courage them to hold fast their profession, and to stand by 
and support one another." — Pp. 2i96 — ^298, 

This vras a good beginning in the appli^^atioti of 
a principle by whi<:h so much hasbien, and so much 
more will yet be, accomplished in the religious 
\!^6irld. If " organized masses'^ do not afford th6 
best means for the discovery of Truth by the in- 
dividuals constituting them; which no one, we 
suppose, will contend that they do ; they are never- 
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thelew inestimable in the fiicilities which thejr 
provide for the profession of opinions, for exciting 
attention, for disseminating information, and thus, 
eventually, for the extension of the Truth which has 
been previously ascertained. 

That error as well as truth may be propagated by 
such me&ns is certainly not a reason for their being 
neglected. The advocates for error will employ 
them whether we do or not. And why should they 
be left in the sole possession of so powerful a wea- 
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pon ? Unless its use were unlawful, which it would 
be no easy task to shew on the ground either of 
Scripture or expediency, the energy with which they 
wield it demands of us a proportionate activity, that 
we may at least do as much for the truth of heaven 
as others do for human inventions. But in the 
long run its employment must avail more to the 
cause of truth than to that of error. It increases 
the amount of reading and of thought upon religious 
topics. The tendency of that which does so must 
be good. 

At that time, much more than at present, such 
an opportunity as that afforded by the Unitarian 
Society was needed in order to enable individuals 
to make public profession of their faith. Very few 
congregations had then adopted the term Unitarian. 
In many of those to which it is now applied, a con- 
siderable proportion of the attendants were only 
slowly advancing towards Unitarian opinions. In 
truth, as well as for the sake of peace ; of peace with 
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one another, to say nothing of the world around 
them ; they could only be designated Presbyterian 
or Greneral Baptist Congregations. Many indi- 
viduals too, whose character and station entitled 
them to some weight with the community, lived 
out of reach of even these congregations. The 
public and social profession of Unitarianism may, 
as to many of its important results, be said to have 
commenced with the Unitarian Society. It sum- 
moned all the separated and solitary witnesses of 
the truth, throughout the land, to bear their united 
testimony. It was as the uplifting of a banner in 
the name of the Lord ; and proudly has it floated 
since, in sunshine and in storm, in conflict and in 
triumph. They may be reckoned few in number 
who. gather around it yet; they are so, compared 
with the legions of orthodoxy ; but they are a host 
compared with the little flock which it then as- 
sembled. 

The scattered situation of Unitarians rendered 
some such union desirable not only as the public 
pledge and profession of their faith to others, but 
as the source of enjoyment, improvement, and 
mutual encouragement to themselves. None but 
persons who have lived without the means of in- 
tercourse with those who are like-minded with 
themselves, on the most important matters, can 
duly appreciate even the comfort and utility which 
such a degree of fellowship as this may bestow upon 
isolated individuals. Its meetings replenish ' with 
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oil the lamp which must be, for the rest of the year, 
a light shioipg in the darkness. And not infre- 
quently l^as private friendship originated in thisi 
publip intercourse aqd harmony, friendship ^like 
honourable and happy, useful and enduring. 

The alarm, the opposition, the enmitys the l^th 
horrence, in which Upitarianism and Unitarians ^x^ 
so often held, require of them union and mutual 
support, unless they are content that, of many of 
their number, insult and injury should be the por- 
tion. No^ can it be expected that proselyting 
should be carried on to any extent without a system 
of coe-operation. Towards these objects, however, 
comparatively little was dpqe, directly, 'by the Uni- 
^^ian Society. In its conseqi^ei^ces it di(j inuch. 
Not only was its plan imitated in the country ; by 
the Western Unjtii^ian Society, the Sout^erp, ^pd 
various others; but in the metropolis general so- 
cieties were formed for the promotion of objects, 
excluded from its plan ; as the VJnit^riai^ Fun^ for 
th^ employment of pppular preg^ct^in^^ and the As- 
sociation for protecting the Civil {lights pif Unit^.- 
rians ; both of which^ togethei^ ^^th the parent In- 
stitution, are now united in the ^^ritish ^nd Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 

With the ^s^ception of the Western, ^Jll thesje In- 
stitutions differed in one particular from the pri.- 
ginal Unitarijan Society. They employed the t^rm 
Unitarian in its widest acceptation, as denoting 
merely a believer in the one God the Father. Mr. 
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Belsbam has adverted, in the passage just quotedi 
to die objectioD which was made at the time to his 
introducing the doctrine of the simple humanity of 
Christ into the preamble of the Rules of the Society. 
The objection gathered strength by time, and at 
intervals occasioned mudi discussion, and in the 
later years of his life Mr. Belsham found but few 
who agreed with him in this restriction. It is one 
which ill accords with the comprehensive spirit of 
Unitarian Christianity. The less there is amongst 
us of sectarian division and subdivision the better. 
We cannot afford to waste our strength, nor would 
we narrow our minds, by petty distinctions. Enough 
is done when we have distinguished ourselves from 
the enemies and the corrupters of the gospel. For 
the sake of truth, of union, of charily, and of indi-* 
vidual freedom of opinion, there ought to be no 
parly lines of demarcation between those who can 
assemble around the same altar to worship the same 
paternal Grod. 

The restriction of the term Unifortan was prcP 
bably endeared to Mr. Belsham by the example of 
Priestlqr and Lindsey; by the conduct of some 
Arians of the last generation in reference to the 
Trinitarian controversy; and, above all^ by the 
circumstances of his own conversion. The change 
o[ opinion on the person of Christ was the great 
change to him. It was the crisis of bis life. He 
found that different views of the other controverted 
points followed by a logical necessity, in rapid sue- 
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cession, and with comparative facility. The doc* 
trine of the superhumanity of Christ seemed to him 
the one neck which supported the hydra-heads of 
corrupt doctrine, all of which might thus be struck 
off at a single blow. But several starting points 
might be selected from which the road is equally 
open, easy, sure, and speedy, to the same result. 
In fact, it matters but little which link be first 
broken from the chain of corruption. Original 
Sin, Total Depravity, Vicarious Suffering, Eternal 
Torments, any one of these will, if the inquirer 
persist in his course, be as sure to drag all the rest 
after it as the doctrine of the Godhead. of Christ. 
There is no reason why it, any more than the rest, 
should be raised to the same degree of importance, 
apparently at least, as the fundamental truth of all 
rational Theology, the proper Unity of God. That 
tenet, like the Being to whom it relates, should 
remain alone. Or if the occasion calls for some 
addition, there is one other doctrine, though even 
that is not yet held by all Unitarians, which claims, 
at the very least, a full equality with our views of 
the person of Christ; we mean the doctrine of 
Universal Restoration. In its logical bearing upon 
other doctrines, in its connexion with the Divine 
character, and in its influence upon the whole 
spirit and tendency of our religious system, the 
proposition that all men shall be finally holy and 
happy, cannot yield in importance, still less in in- 
terest, to the proposition that Jesus of Nazareth 
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was strictly and properly a human being. There 
is a violation of " the proportion of faith'' in any 
profession which includes the last mentioned tenet 
while it excludes the former* 

This restriction in its avowed principle, together 
with the amount of the subscription, the limitation 
of its objects, and various particulars in its manage-* 
ment, (on which no censure is meant to be implied 
by this allusion,) prevented the Unitarian Book 
Society from ever becoming very popular either in 
the degree of support which it received, or in the 
extent of influence which it exercised. In both 
respects it was soon far surpassed by the Unitarian 
Fund. To this Institution Mr. Belsham was a very 
liberal contributor, and his support of it was alike 
valuable to the Society and honourable to himself; 
for, as he says, (Memoirs of Lindsey, p. 308,) " this 
being a new experiment, in which unlearned minis- 
ters were chiefly employed, many of the more 
learned and regular members of the Unitarian body 
stood aloof, and declined to give countenance to a 
proceeding, of the prudence and propriety of which 
they stood in doubt.'' And had Mr. Belsham con* 
suited only his own tastes and habits, there can be 
little doubt that he would have ^^ stood aloof" also. 
In conversation on plans of popular proselytism he 
often declared, that ^^ his feelings were against them, 
but that his judgment was for them." When we 
observe how many there are who, in similar cir- 
cumstances, pursue a different course of action ; 
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and bow many more who, instead of honestly ac- 
knowledging the discrepancy, persuade themselves 
that a mere dislike generated by their habits is 
really the disapproval of their minds ; we shall not 
deem this a very trifling instance, on his part, of 
conscientiousness and steady adherence to prin- 
ciple. Useful eSbtta have generally been more 
crippled by the doubts, fears, and lukewarmness of 
avowed friends, than by the active and expected 
opposition of known enemies. There is no such 
impenetrable ignorance in the people, there is no 
such power in fanaticism, as can stay the incessant 
and rapid progress of Unitarianism, if Unitarians 
will but make the requisite sacrifices and exertions. 
Our cause has advanced, of late, rather indirectly 
than directly ; in the modified creeds and modified 
spirit of other denominations, rather than in the 
increase of our own numbers* An advance of this 
d^cription must be contemplated with compla^ 
cency ; it is indicative of truth ; it is likely to be 
permanent and progressive ; there is much of good 
in its immediate consequences ; and it is predictive 
of the final, universal triumph of gospel simplicity. 
But it is independent of our exertions, and ought 
not to satisfy our desires. We may greatly accele- , 
rate its ratio, and add to it a large a:mount of divect 
success, if we mil. And whenever the partakess of 
Mr. Belsham's likings anddislikings as to themeans, 

shall arrive at bis convictions, and sacrifice tlieir 

« 

tastes, as he did his, on the ahar of Utility, which 
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in this case is that of Puty, we shall then so will 
the popular (Jispeminatipn of our opinions as to 
exhibit the geometrical ratio of Malthus in the the- 
ological wQrId, ^ith this happy difference, that the 
spiritual me9,ns of subsistence, the blessed influences 
of truth on the mind^s health and vigour, will be 
any thing but diminished by a more extended par- 
ticipation. 

It is to be hoped that the biographer of Mr. Bel- 
sham will do, what it is impossible to attempt in so 
slight a sketch as this-^that he will delineate the 
state of Unitarianism in this country at the time of 
Mr. Belsham's conversion ; compare, or rather con- 
trast, with that, its condition at the termination of 
his public life ; and estimate the influence of his 
mind, character, and labours, in bringing about the 
extensive and felicitous change thus presented to 
the view. In closing our own humble, but grateful, 
endeavour to estimate the extent of his services to 
our cause, we have only now to mention those 
which he may be considered as having rendered 
involuntarily, and perhaps unconsciously; those 
which w^ owe not so much to what he did or in- 
t^nd^, as to what he was ; those which arose from 
the providential combination of his peculmr cha- 
racter with the peculiar circumstances of the period 
through which he lived and acted. 

Mr. Belsham^s mind off^ed many indications to 
the attentive observer of having been raised by 
assiduous cultivation to the rank it occupied. It 
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had no marks of native supmcNrity. He was not 
one of those very happy, or very unhappy, indi- 
viduals on whom some peculiarity of organization, 
or of early association, confers a patent of mental 
nobility, with all its heavy responsibilities and its 
countless perils. The application of the term 
Genius to his intellect would be manifestly absurd. 
He had little originality ; he had less imagination ; 
but he had unfailing diligence. There was no 
science which he might not have mastered ; nor any, 
perhaps, the boundaries of which he would ever 
have extended. He had no invention. He could 
appropriate thought, but not originate it. His 
mind was as a garden, which he kept clear of weeds, 
and rich in its soil ; the seed which was sown therein 
sprung up, and the trees which had been trans- 
planted there struck root and flourished ; but the 
eye met nothing of spontaneous growth ; nothing of 
the exuberance and magnificence of an American 
forest, where wild nature puts forth, and luxuriates 
in, her own beauty, wealth, and glory. 

But how untiring must have been the labour 
with which he possessed himself of whatever the 
learned had collected, or the wise had thought, on 
the topics which interested him ! His mind might 
not be above the need of toil, but it never shrunk 
from any toil for which there was occasion. And 
he was provided, either by nature in the harmonious 
construction of his faculties, or by his own strong 
and active sense of its necessity, with the storehouse 
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of a capacious and retentive memory, where his 
multi&rious acquisitions were safely lodged, well 
arranged, and ever ready for useful employment. 

His judgment was eminently clear and sound. 
He stood high amoi^t those who, '' by reason of 
use, have their senses exercised to discern both good 
and evil.'^ He was never encumbered or bewil- 
dered by his acquirements, as so many mere men 
of learning are. He was not a man to be convinced 
by the last or the loudest speaker. He would 
never, like an orthodox divine whom we knew, 
and who once ventured to break a lance with him, 
have twice read over, alternately, the conflicting 
Treatises, of Fell and Farmer on Demoniacs, each 
time becoming of the author's opinion before he had 
finished the volume. He ^ weighed all things in 
the balances of the sanctuary ;" and he kept them 
always adjusted for that purpose. 

His consciousness of the accuracy with which 
his intellect was accustomed to decide, gave him 
that sense of power which is so evident in his mode 
of treating the objections and arguments of adver- 
saries. He could afford to do ample justice, and 
more than justice, to the pleadings of an opponent. 
He could afford to eke out antagonist weakness 
with some of his own strength ; and put in the 
clearest and strongest light the difficulty which he 
was about to demolish. The firm grasp which he 
had of the subjects on which he wrote would have 
enabled and disposed him to do this, even had he 
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merely struggled as a disputant for victory, and 
apart from his candour and his paramount love of 
truth. To collect materials for thought and de- 
cision with diligence, to appreciate them with ac- 
curacy, and to select from them with admirable 
discrimination, were faculties so essential to his 
mental constitution, that he exercised them on that 
side of a question which he opposed, as well as on 
that which be adopted ; and notwithstanding occa- 
sional ebullitions of controversial ardour, few wri- 
ters have ever dealt so fully and so fairly with 
disputed points in tlieology. 

Nor ck>uld any man ever feel less delf-reproach in 
offering the well-known petition in the collect ; for 
what he read he marked, and what he marked he 
learned, and what ke learned he inwardly digested. 
His mind possjBssed, to a v^ry extraordinary degree, 
the faculty of assimilation. The thoughts which he 
derived from other men he made thoroughly his own. 
They became converted into intellectual nutrimeilit ; 
they ministered to an intellectoal vigour which has 
seldom been sustained so vrell or so long. 

This is the outline of a mind of great force, but 
not of the highest order. That woilild imply two 
kinds of power of which Mr. Belshatiy was com- 
paifatively destitute. He did his work by the sole 
agency of the onderstanding^ He c6KAd ^<ccomplidl) 
Httle ot^ notfaitig by n^eans of the imagination, or of 
the aflBsetions. Dr. Channitig's sermons were not 
to hia taste ; nor eould he h»ve had any siftch syM* 
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pathy with the most splendid of Burke's orations, 
or the most pathetic and impassioned pleadings of 
Erskine, as with the logical eloquence of Fox. He 
could not have commented upon the parables of 
Christ so excellently as he did upon the Epistles of 
Paul. We mean no disparagement of his^ eminent 
talents; our object is simply to shew what they 
were; which implies the pointing out of what they 
were not. In his own sphere be has probably 
never been surpassed; in those beyond it he had 
many superiors; but the combination of bis and 
their qualities is amongst the rarest of all rare oe^ 
currences. 

Mr. Belsham was peculiarly fitted for the period 
in which he livedo. The worth of his^ services to the 
Unitarian cause is enhanced by the time and the 
circumstances under which they were rendered* 
The continued controversial efforts of such a man 
were needed. The work of Priestley and Lindsey 
required a Belsham to carry it forward to its com-^ 
pletion. Unitarianism was yet, to the public mind, 
a novelty. It was^ regarded as something undefined, 
unfixed, inconsistent : one of the ^ bubble specula- 
tions^^ of that era of intellectual enterprise which 
succeeded the French Revolution. There wsl8> «s 
little disposition to understand as to tolerate it^ It 
was needful to familiarize its principles by incessant 
repetition ; to carry them< out into all their conse^ 
quences, and trace them in all their bearings^ kame* 
diate and remote ; to shew howftur it coincided widi, 
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and where it diverged from, received systems of 
doctrine; to ascertain by the results of repeated 
discussions where its restorers had been too cau^ 
tious, where too precipitate ; and to indicate to the 
Christian world the whole extent of what was to be 
renounced as error and corruption, and where the 
basis must be laid of that temple of the Lord in 
which all hearts may worship God through Jesus 
Christ. And this was what Mr. Belsham did, pur- 
suing his work through evil report and good report ; 
often with little indeed to encourage his efforts save 
the testimony of a good conscience ; but never grow- 
ing weary nor fainting in his well-doing. Thank 
heaven, he lived to reap a noble harvest after having 
thus borne the heat and burden of the day. 

There was a felicitous correspondence between 
the task which has just been described as devolving 
upon him, and the fearlessness, clearness, compre- 
hension, vigour, condensation, and order, which 
were the distinguishing attributes of his intellect. 
These were the qualities, rather than the originality) 
the excursiveness, the enthusiasm, with which he 
was not gifted, that the season required. It was 
fit that he should be the follower of men of greater 
mental adventure than himself; men framed to be 
the detecters of ancient error, the explorers of the 
lost land of truth ; that he should mark out, and 
battle for, and conquer, the regions which they dis- 
covered ; and that he should be followed by men of 
more lively fancy and more fervid feelings to adorn 



and cultivate the territory which he subdued. There 
are touches of sentiment and pathos in Mr. Madge's 
Funeral Sermon for his predecessor, which well 
illustrate one of the qualities included in our notion 
of the style of preaching which should follow the 
prevalence of that adopted by Mr. Betsham, and 
which corresponds with the era at which we are 
now arrived. 

Dr. Priestley, Mr. Belsham, and (absit iovidia) 
Dr. Channing, seem to us to exhibit very accurately 
and very beautifully, the successive phases of the 
star of Unitarianism as it ascends from the horizon 
to its meridian : or rather, in them are embodied 
the spirits of the three distinct ages which did, and 
which should, succeed to one another in the revival 
of the long-lost truth. The first epoch is one of 
tentative speculation. The mind is roused to a 
sense of the gross darkness which prevails, and turns 
hither and thither in search of light. It often goes 
&r io a wrong direction, and in a right direction as 
often stops short of its object. Endless question- 
ings arise, and countless speculations are indulged. 
Some established truths are needlessly and vainly 
disputed ; and many new mistakes are committed in 
the ardour for an universal recti6catton of old ones. 
The freedom of the mind is manfully asserted; but 
sometimes we may almost say boyishly exercised. 
There is much pulling down, and a general loosen- 
ing of the foundations of ancient doctrine ; but with 
some uncertainty as to what will stand, and what 
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must fell. Nor does it yet appear whether the 
new erections will remain to be consolidated by 
time and hallowed by association. Yet this chaos 
is preparatory 'to a creation ; the confusion must 
give place to order ; and the principle of renovation 
is* at work. The mind erf* Dr. Priestlev, with its 
activity, its acuteness, its impetuosity, its versatility, 
was framed to be the representative, and the pre- 
siding spirit, of such a scene as this. He was not 
only an experimental chemist, but an experimental 
theologian. There is matter enough in his writings 
to destroy Sectarian creeds by scores ; and to form 
new sects by scores also, had he gathered a body of 
disciples witfi magister dixit for their motto. But 
the period of unbounded inquiry, of proving all 
things, soon subsides into that of holding iast, and 
vindicating, that which is good. Then comes the 
time for selection, and definition, and demarcation, 
and systematic controversy, and accumulating proof. 
To Dr. Priestley, the universal inquirer, succeeds 
Mr. Belsham, the consistent controversialist. Spe- 
culation on the soundness of almost every principle 
gives way to the regular defence of certain fixed 
principles, and a series of attacks on the tenets to 
which those principles are opposed. Our feith thus 
becomes more clearly defined, more strongly con- 
trasted with prevalent errors, more completely pu- 
rified from evanescent theories, more thoroughly 
understood, and more firmly held. But there is 
yet more than this essential to the completion of 
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the work <^ religious rdwmatioD. There must be 
a third process, a development of the moral beauty, 
power, and tendencies, of the truth which had been 
sought so actively, and championed so ably. Thoe 
must be a third epoch, analogous to diat whidi 
ensues in the mind of the individual convert, who, 
havii^ been occupied long enough, with inquiry 
first, and then with aigument, addresses himself to 
the ultimate task of devout reflection, meditation, 
self^pplication, the development and regulation of 
his feelings, his imaginations, and his hopes. This 
is the moral harvest of all the labour which has pre- 
ceded. This is the end which crowns die work. 
Doctrines now begin to be contemplated in their 
proper light, and to do their proper duty. They 
present themselves to the mind, not as hard pro- 
positions, but as living principles. The chaos has 
bepome a harmonized world, and that world be- 
comes surrounded with an atmosphere; beams of 
light play through it ; sounds of melody vibrate in 
it ; the beauty of colour is generated by it ; and man 
inhales it, and becomes a living soul. 

It is to this last state of things that such a style 
of preaching as that of Dr. Channing is peculiarly 
adapted. There is not in him the originality and 
excursiveness of thought which distinguished Dr. 
Priestley ; his intellect is perhaps less sturdy, and in 
some respects his philosophy less sound, than that 
of Mr. Belsham ; but he has a stronger sense than 
either of the grand and the beautiful ; his power is 
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better fitted, and more uniformly directed, to the 
excitement of feeling; he cultivates the love of that 
truth which they discovered and demonstrated ; and 
furnishes the needful supplement to their labours by 
extending the dominion of pure religion from the 
head to the heart, and devoting himself to the dis* 
play of its richness as the source of sentiments, 
emotions, affections, of spiritual vitality and spi* 
ritual enjoyment. Illustrated by the successive 
exertions of men to each of whom Providence seems 
to have assigned his appropriate agency, Unitarian 
Christianity assumes its perfect form, and we behold 
it as something not only to be believed, but to be 
felt and loved and admired and gloried in. We see. 
exhibited its fitness for man and its fulness of 
blessing. No longer acting merely on the reason, 
it kindles up the splendour of the imagination, and 
around it the affections cling. How rich it appears 
for the supply of every want which our nature feels ? 
How admirable its conformity with the principles 
of our moral constitution ! How gracefully it de- 
scends to our weaknesses, and how tenderly it 
sooths our sorrows, and how amply it realizes our 
noblest anticipations ; and, above all, how wonderful 
is the elasticity (we know not what else to call it) 
by which it adapts itself to the most ignorant and 
confined understanding, and yet o'er informs the 
most enlightened intellect, and soars above the most 
exalted genius ! It helps along the feeblest of man- 
kind, those who are lagging in the rear, and is " feet 
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to the lame and eyes to the blind;" while the fore- 
most of our race find it ever in advance, and ever 
hear its inspiring shout of, *' Onward! Onward !'' 
And thus should Unitarian Christianity be exhi- 
bited, in all the truth of its tenets and the divinity 
of its origin, in all its intellectual and moral gran- 
deur, in all its tendencies to purify and elevate the 
character, in all its influences upon the heart and 
life, and in all the affinities it possesses with, and 
the stimulants it applies to, the indefinite progress 
of human improvement. 

Let us not be supposed to speak more strictly, 
universally, and exclusively, than we intend. We 
only mean to characterize, in a general way, and by 
their prevailing features, the successive changes 
which seem, from the nature of the case, to belong 
to the process of religious reformation ; and which, 
though undoubtedly with a good deal of exception, 
of irregularity, and of anticipation, have actually 
presented themselves in the history of Unitarianism. 
We believe it to be the feet, and greatly in that fact 
do we rejoice, that the prevailing taste of Unitarians 
is best gratified by those displays of the spirit of 
Christianity which most tend to purify, expand, 
and elevate the heart. We are ready to do battle 
for truth whenever an assault is to be repelled, or a 
conquest may be made ; but our delight is to feel 
its power and behold its glory. 

Of Mr. Belsham's moral qualities, of his piety, 
integrity, and kindness, we have already spoken, in 
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terms borrowed from one who was evidently well 
qualified to bear his sorrowing testimony to thena. 
Respect was the feeling which they were eminently 
adapted to excite ; and which it is certain they did 
excite, from a very early part of his lite. Hence 
his appointment, while yet almost a youth, to the 
Assistant Tutorship at Daventry ; and his subse- 
quent call to occupy the Divinity chair there and 
at Hackney. And hence, too, the harmonizing 
influence which his opinions and example had upon 
those portions of the Unitarian body which were 
likely to appear to each other as intemperately zeal- 
ous or culpably indifferent. The extent to which 
he was identified with what may be termed the 
Aristocracy of Unitarianism gave so much the more 
worth to his hearty sanction of popular plans, and 
tended at once to rebuke the coldness of some and 
temper the ardour of others. And something of 
the same sort may be observed even in his politics. 
He was a Whig of the old school ; and if in any 
thing he was unphilosophical, it was in a reverence 
for Whig Lords, almost as profound as that of 
David Hume for Royal Stuarts. But his feelings 
were ever warm and strong when rights were in- 
vaded or injustice perpetrated. And long after the 
most signal atrocity which has been committed with 
impunity in modern* times, the Massacre of the 
Manchester Petitioners, bad beeii consigned to ol> 
livion by compromising and coalescing politiqians, 
he was accustomed to refer to it, coupled with the 
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emphatic addition " never to be forgotten, and never 
to be forgiven/^ 

But it is time to bring these observations to a 
close. They have extended themselves far beyond 
our original design. Nor can we conclude them 
better than by remarking the perfect unity which 
pervaded Mr. Belsham's labours. Diversified as 
those labours were, and valuable as they would be, 
considered only as so many independent contribu- 
tions to the common stock of human knowledge 
and goodness, it is an immense increase to their 
importaace and worth, and consequently should be 
to the strength of our grateful recollection of him, 
that one common aim and tendency runs through 
them all, binding them into a consistent and com- 
plete whole, and animating them by one spirit of 
life and power. Bring them together ; the pile of 
his works, the record of his life, and one motto will 
serve for the complete collection : There is one Godj 
and one Mediator between God and men^ the man 
Christ Jesus. In whatever department of theology, 
or morals, or metaphysics, or history, or contro- 
versy, he was labouring for the time ; and in what- 
ever way — from the pulpit, the desk, or the press ; 
alone, or with coadjutors; Mr. Belsham always 
appeared in one and the same character, the con- 
sistent advocate of Unitarian Christianity. This 
was the work which was given him to do ; and he 
did it with his might. The genuine gospel ; that 
gospel which exhibits the Deity in the peerless 
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simplicity of his nature, the undivided glory of his 
personal unity ; which prescribes the worship of 
the Father in spirit and in truth ; which teaches a 
providence universal in its extent, and impartial in 
its operations ; which affirms that without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord, but that whosoever 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of him ; which reverences Christ the Saviour as a 
man whom God anointed with the Holy Spirit and 
with power ; and of which the summary is, that '^ God 
hath appointed a day in which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained, whereof he hath given assurance unto all 
men in that he hath raised him from the dead :'' this 
pure and undefiled Christianity; this one thing 
needful, in his conviction, for human reformation 
and human happiness, was the main-spring of his 
exertions ; its promotion the object for which he 
wrote, preached, aqd lived ; and its hopes and 
consolations the satisfying portion of his own soul. 
As we value this gospel should we appreciate the 
labours of this faithtiil and diligent servant of Christ 
in his Master*s cause. He is gone to his recom- 
pence. He has rejoined, we trust, the society he 
loved on earth, the Lindseys, Jebbs, Priestleys, and 
the rest of that illustrious band to which he be- 
longed; which he so long survived to represent; 
and whose labours he inherited and carried onwards 
to their completion. We enrol his* name with 
mournful gratitude among the worthies of our 
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profession, those who are as the jewels which Uni-, 
tarianism has contributed to the heavenly treasury, 
the rays of the crown which she casts adoringly at 
the foot of the eternal throne. The tomb of Theo- 
philus Lindsey covers his ashes also ; and around 
them is a host of men, of varying creeds indeed, 
but who, in their day and according to their light, 
fought the good fight of knowledge, freedom, and 
righteousness, and " have fallen asleep in Jesus/^ 
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